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INGE, O'NEILL, AND THE HUMAN CONDITION 


LrestER M. WoLFson 


OWEVER VARIOUSLY critics may conceive the relation of drama to 
life, all plays are finally judged for their success in creating, at 
the very least, a meaningful illusion. And so long as the word “illu- 
sion” is stressed, the purpose of drama is to offer diverting spectacle 
which will provide a temporary refuge from usual experience. But 
when we think of “meaning” rather than of “illusion,” drama be- 
comes an “imitation of life’ and holds a “mirror up to nature.” 
From Aristotle and Shakespeare to Ibsen, Shaw, and O’Neill, the 
power of the theatre to give profound insight into human experience 
has been almost universally affirmed. ‘Thus Charles Lamb, in his es- 
say “On the Tragedies of Shakespeare,” argues that the tragedies can 
never be properly performed, because their heroes are so deeply and 
thoroughly the “objects of meditation”; William Hazlitt remarks 
of Hamlet that the “play has a prophetic truth, which is above that 
of history”; and Shelley, in his glowing “A Defence of Poetry,” holds 
that in “a drama of the highest order there is little food for censure 
or hatred; it teaches rather self-knowledge and self-respect.” Closer 
to our own time, Maurice Maeterlinck believed that the function of 
drama was to portray faithfully “states of soul”; and Tennessee 
Williams, in his production notes for The Glass Menagerie, implies 
that the end of all art is the representation or suggestion in essence 
of truth, life, and reality. Finally, Kenneth Burke and Francis 
Fergusson explore the idea of a preverbal dramatistic sense as the 
psychic constituent underlying not only the drama but all modes of 
artistic symbolism. 
Mr. Wolfson (Ph.D., Michigan, 1954) is Assistant Professor of English at 
Indiana University, Gary Center. He will be remembered by readers of this 


journal for an earlier article, “On Selecting Subjects for Graduate Research” 
(Fall, 1954), and for several book reviews. 
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But whatever the final truth of a play may be, it is now a critical 
truism that art, to be art, must succeed first at the purely formal 
level. Lacking proper order and integration, any composition can be 
at best a mélange of interesting parts, whose disjunction may so 
irritate the critic that full appreciation becomes impossible. Aristotle 
is still a sound guide: if there is no psychologically unified action, 
the play cannot provide harmonia, the tranquillizing vision. More- 
over, if character and language are not adequate to the playwright’s 
theme, the theme itself can carry no conviction. 

These preliminary observations are offered partly as apology, 
because in the subsequent comment on three plays by William Inge 
(Come Back, Little Sheba; Picnic; Bus Stop), and three by Eugene 
O'Neill (The Iceman Cometh, A Moon for the Misbegotten, Long 
Day’s Journey into Night), mainly by omission I shall not do proper 
justice to formal considerations. The total order—the sum and 
interrelation of all formal elements—is a large part of the author’s 
final insight, but I propose to abstract the informing theme, the 
prose thread of a similar idea that runs through these six plays in 
order to examine its strength and urgency as a philosophical prin- 
ciple. My purpose in part is to say something by way of needful 
correction to the over-zealous critical acclaim Inge has received, 
but primarily I want to suggest why O’Neill’s last produced play, 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, is one of the great dramas of the 
recent theatre, showing with love and truth the condition of modern 
man in search of himself. Inge’s three plays and the other two by 
O’Neill will be treated summarily as background to a somewhat 
more extended analysis of the theme which Journey raises to superb 
tragic heights. 


II 


Dramatic tragedies and closely related forms depict man strug- 
gling with forces which would destroy him both physically and spirit- 
ually. The destructive opposition may come from within the pro- 
tagonist himself; from a powerful enemy or hostile group ranged 
against him; or from the implacable and inscrutable processes of 
God, Fate, Nature, or Society. Perhaps all occasions—inner and 
outer—may conspire against him. And just as the opposition may 
be inner or outer, so may be the victory—if there is one. Shake- 
speare’s dark comedies and last romances provide examples of outer 
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victories, when from circumstances almost as desperate as those 
in the major tragedies triumph results for Isabella or Imogen. The 
true tragedies themselves offer the best instances of inner victory, 
for Othello, Lear, Cleopatra, and Hamlet, in spite of their suffering 
and physical deaths, embody an overarching grandeur humanized 
by chastened insight. It is largely in the serious plays of our own 
century that there may be no victory at all—as witness a Willy 
Loman or Blanche DuBois. For Willy, there is only an uncompre- 
hending death, and for Blar che, insanity. But whether Imogen, 
Cleopatra, or Blanche; or Othello, Hamlet, or Willy, the leading 
personages of serious drama have one thing in common: with more 
or less awareness, they all struggle to understand and to be under- 
stood—in a word, for vindication, fulfillment, and love. To be sure, 
the stage cannot be bigger than life, and no single play can tell 
the whole truth about humanity. But in drama, as in life itself, all 
but the dullest and most villainous of men search, however blindly, 
for the peace which springs from properly nurtured thought and 
properly bestowed affection. St. Augustine believed that such peace 
could come only from resting the heart in God, the Enlightenment 
sought it in a fully rationalized mind, the Stoic in restraint, and the 
modern existentialist seeks it in the discovery of the authentic self. 
The ground of all these searchings is similar—face the truth about 
yourself and the nature of things. For without truth, man is split, 
choked at the very root of his being. And only from truth can come 
compassion and forgiveness. 


III 


If the general theme of all serious plays is “what a piece of 
work is man,” there would be no special reason for considering 
Inge and O’Neill jointly, let alone the particular plays singled out. 
But even if the universal need of man is to discover the reciprocal 
relation of the world without and the world within, that need can 
express itself in many ways. The variant that Inge and O’Neill 
“choose” here, or at least the one that emerges on careful reading, 
is the same. Both authors portray a desperate aloneness, a radical 
feeling of alienation, perhaps the characteristic mood of our time. 
This alienation is in part a consequence of blurred notions of good 
and evil, of innocence and responsibility, which two devastating wars 
and category-shaking psychoanalytic insights have created in twen- 
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tieth-century man. There is, of course, between the serio-comic 
Bus Stop and the almost unrelievedly black The Iceman Cometh a 
vast difference in depth, tone, and artistry. Still, both plays are 
concerned with exploring the nature of the divisions which separate 
the characters one from the other, and even more importantly, in 
dissecting the inner ambivalences which threaten to tear a man 
apart. Bus Stop does so superficially and with badly scattered effect, 
whereas Iceman, from its very title—a haunting parody of the Bib- 
lical bridegroom—to its despairing ending in death and drunkenness 
achieves bleakly somber beauty. 

In the remainder of this paper, then, I shall be concerned with 
the way in which the six plays chosen gain much of the truth they 
have by more or less faithfully mirroring the condition of modern 
man. 


IV 


As Inge himself has noted, the theme of his first success, Come 
Back, Little Sheba (1950), can be summarized by Thoreau’s ob- 
servation that the mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. Doc 
Delaney and his slatternly wife, Lola, worn down by their frustra- 
tions and disappointments, are on the verge of childless middle-age. 
An over-strict father has helped to crush in Lola what could have 
been a joyously fresh temper, leaving her instead a cringing petu- 
lance brightened only by childish naivete as she searches pathetically 
for approval and affection. And Doc’s sentimental mother has fos- 
tered in him illusions about the “finer things,” leading him to dis- 
tort in particular the image of womanhood. Neither evil nor mali- 
cious, Doc and Lola have been trapped into an early marriage which 
gradually blasts Doc’s hopes of becoming an M.D., turning him 
to chiropractic instead. The death of her child and her father’s final 
rejection have transformed Lola through the years into the spineless 
creature we meet at the beginning of the play. Doc’s disappoint- 
ments over his career, his lost child, and his wife’s slovenliness—all 
grafted on to his original sentimentalism—have led him to alcohol 
and to occasional brutalities which further destroy Lola. But as 
the play opens, with the aid of Alcoholics Anonymous, Doc has been 
well for a year, though most of the time he speaks and acts with 
grim resignation. Boarding with the Delaneys is Marie, a vibrant 
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college girl, in whom Doc falsely sees all his idealized notions of 
ambition and decency. Lola finds in Marie the exuberance and 
spontaneity of her own wished-for youth. Moreover, to both of 
them, Marie represents what her own dead daughter might have 
been. It is Doc’s discovery of Marie’s matter-of-fact affair with 
Turk, an arrogant athletic star, that drives him to a shattering binge. 
All his suppressed unhappiness erupts into a maniacal attack on 
Lola, who barely escapes his onslaught with a butcher-knife. This 
brush with final tragedy works as a deep cathartic, for when Doc 
returns from his “cure” a week later, both he and Lola have dis- 
covered their need for each other, a union of maturer strength than 
their earlier relationship born of common misery. Lola has brought 
order to herself and to the house, but most importantly, she has 
given up calling after her lost child-substitute, the dog Sheba. One 
cannot be sure that the renewed love between Doc and Lola will 
last, that their tragedy of isolation has been finally resolved. But 
at least for a time their prison of aloneness has been opened, dis- 
closing to them that ties of shared suffering, if based on original 
love, can lead back to love once again. 

The strength and truth of the play are in its picture of how 
essentially unheroic people can wrest some dignity from a crushing 
nexus of ignorant upbringing and untoward circumstance. Yet the 
play does not oversimplify ideas of either guilt or innocence, nor 
pass judgment on the inherent instabilities of human relationships. 

Come Back, Little Sheba won the George Jean Nathan and 
Theater Time awards. Its successor, Picnic (1953), received even 
higher honors, winning both a Pulitzer Prize and the New York 
Drama Critics Circle Award. This is hard to understand, for Picnic 
is shot through with much tawdry pandering to popular taste, and 
as Bus Stop was to do in even worse fashion, it presents a gallery 
of characters who, despite Inge’s intention, do not interrelate in a 
finally meaningful way. But once again the theme is highly signifi- 
cant—human loneliness and the desire to be held at a true valuation. 

Like Sheba, Picnic tightly compresses its main action into a few 
climactic events which resolve straining tensions into precarious 
balance. Pretty, but not very bright, Madge, who gets tired of just 
“being looked at,” has lived most of her youth waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Millie, her younger sister, feels that to be brainy 
and talented is small satisfaction to a plain girl. Their mother, Flo 
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Owens, harassed by her anxieties over her daughters, and thwarted 
by her own unhappy marriage to a man very much like the one 
with whom Madge runs off, ineffectually tries to lead her daughter 
into a “good” marriage with wealthy Alan Seymour. Ironically, the 
drifter, Hal Carter, wistfully envies Alan’s wealth and position, 
while Alan, even more wistfully, envies Hal’s physical success with 
women. Rosemary Sydney, a schoolteacher who rooms at Mrs. 
Owens’, covers her basic sensuality and her devouring fear of on- 
coming spinster-loneliness with male-berating bravado. On the night 
of the Sabor Day picnic, Madge succumbs to Hal. Feeling at bot- 
tom that he is nothing but a bum, Hal sees in Madge all the beauty 
of a world which had been unattainable for him. And to Madge, who 
is moved by a quick gust of mingled love, pity, and passion, Hal gives 
meaning to a cardboard-doll existence. At the end of the play 
Hal is driven from town, with Madge following him, perhaps to the 
same unhappy future her mother had known. But for a moment, 
into the lives of the young people there had come a bright stab of 
awareness as they discovered the identity of their best selves in 
loving each other. 

Bus Stop (1955) shows Inge still concerned with human loneli- 
ness, though in this play his theme is poorly worked into the 
characterization and action. Dr. Lyman, the drifting English pro- 
fessor, who loses respect, jobs, and wives through his sick molesting 
of young girls, is apparently intended as a contrast to the innocence 
of the central figures, Bo Decker and Cherie. But neither his partic- 
ular problems of life and love, nor the loneliness of Grace the wait- 
ress, nor of Virgil, Bo’s sidekick and mentor, meaningfully illumine 
the quality of Bo’s and Cherie’s feeling for each other. It is hard to 
escape the conclusion that Inge has gone commercial in peppering 
Bus Stop with gratuitous sex. 

Like Josie in A Moon for the Misbegotten, Bo Decker, the 
gangling cowhand, conceals his own innate shyness, innocence, and 
lack of confidence by pretending that he has been a great success 
with the opposite sex. And Cherie, the nightclub “chanteuse,” as 
she styles herself, has had a kicked-about life, which leads her, like 
Doc in Sheba and Hal Carter in Picnic, to build an image of ideal 
love. Bo bulldozes his way ahead with Cherie, who insists that she 
will not love anyone who does not respect her—and to her, respect 
means gentle treatment. Cherie discovers that Bo can sufficiently 
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meet her ideal when he becomes humble, confesses his loneliness, 
and reveals that his bluster has covered an inner void. If it is easier 
to feel that Bo and Cherie will be happy on their ranch in Montana 
than to be hopeful for Doc and Lola, or Hal and Madge, the reason 
is that Bo and Cherie are basically simpler people. But Inge’s real 
intellectual interest seems to be not so much in Bo and Cherie as 
in Dr. Lyman’s idea that in our time, from fear of giving of one- 
self in love, we shrink and poison our feelings. And the end of the 
play is most significant. Knowing that Bo’s dependence on him 
must end, Virge has stayed behind as the others board the bus. 
Earlier in his life, Virge had given up a chance to marry because, 
as he now recognizes, he really >referred the irresponsible life of 
the bunkhouse. That decision has doomed him to loneliness, and he 
sees the double meaning in Grace’s remark that he will just have to 
be left out in the cold. But marriage itself guarantees nothing. Grace 
had observed of herself in Act I that she has a home to go to, but 
that there was no one in it. Though a person of loving impulse, she 
had constantly fought with her now vanished husband, eventually 
finding such contentment as she has in fleeting affairs and in the 
simple duties of tending her bus-stop restaurant. 

Where Inge fails thematically, it is from an inability to ramify, 
proliferate, and freshly state his leading idea. It takes some 
charity from the reader or viewer to fill in the central conception so 
that it stands revealed in full force. But despite this, his presenta- 
tion of the tangled web in human relationships is strikingly relevant 
and honest. If the particular problems of Inge’s characters are not 
specifically those of the audience, the basic insecurities they feel, 
and the particular values for which they strive have near-universal 
import. Even if family life is secure, in business there is the struggle 
for approbation from customers, subordinates and superiors, and 
in teaching for the respect of students, colleagues, and administra- 
tors. For better or for worse, our inner notion of self is increasingly 
dependent on outer notions. Men feel their intrinsic worth only 
when loved, and this is what Inge is saying, however haltingly. 


Vv 


To turn from Inge to O’Neill is to turn from what is often 
deftly slick to what is always deadly earnest, where a deeply somber 
world-view becomes a genuine philosophical position. Certainly one 
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of the most despairing pieces in world literature is The Iceman 
Cometh (1946). And if finally its almost pathological despair 
must be rejected, the play has great power in affording every man 
a necessary, if shocking, insight into his own illusions and com- 
placencies. It is impossible in a few words to suggest the over- 
whelming richness and subtlety with which O’Neill explores the 
paradoxes implicit in the idea of appearance vs. reality. At ironically- 
named Harry Hope’s fleabitten saloon is gathered a veritable cross- 
section of persons who once occupied positions of responsibility—a 
lawyer, an editor, two military officers, a policeman, etc. But now, 
for various reasons of fear, cowardice, meanness, or sloth, they have 
all been reduced to sodden drunkenness. Their whole diversion is to 
look back upon what they saw as good (and flattering) in their 
yesterdays, and delude themselves with illusions about tomorrows. 
Sharing their pipedreams is Harry himself, who pretends that his 
non-existent love for his dead wife has kept him in such mourning 
for twenty years that he has not set foot from his saloon in all that 
time. Actually, he like the rest, is looking for an excuse to with- 
draw from a life he has no wish to face. Finally, completing the 
dismal crew are pimps and prostitutes who, like the others in their 
wish to save their egos, console themselves with the lie that they 
are not what they are. 

At the beginning of the play, the group is awaiting the arrival 
of the salesman, Hickey, who in the past had treated them all to 
roaring drunks and ribald stories. But when the salesman arrives, 
it is a sober new Hickey, who tells them that in facing the truth 
about himself, he has no more need for drink and is at peace. 

Bewildered and resentful as Hickey starts telling them that they 
should face the truth about themselves, that they should realize their 
tomorrows today, the derelicts make an effort to prove their inde- 
pendence by sickly sobering up and going into the outside world. 
But the effort is futile, as Hickey knew it would be. He had not 
really expected that they would or could change, but that they 
would see that they could not and thus achieve peace from what he 
thinks have been tormenting pipe-dreams. Here the terrible truth 
emerges about Hickey: he has killed his own wife, as the only way 
of achieving release from the guilt he felt at her constantly forgiving 
him his trespasses. For a time he pretends that he had done it out 
of love for her, but at least half the truth is that he had come to 
hate her for making him despise himself. As the police come to take 
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Hickey away, he wonders if he had been insane when he cursed at 
Evelyn after killing her. Immediately his gloomy audience seize 
upon this as a beam of hope: how can an insane man speak truth? 
At once they are back to their drinking and joking, only Larry 
Slade — who has functioned as a kind of chorus throughout the 
entire play — seeing that Hickey, whose message could blow up 
the whole world, is in truth the Iceman Death. The Iceman Cometh 
brilliantly inverts the belief that the truth can make one free: the 
only truth is that truth itself leads, paradoxically, not to joy and 
life but to death and despair. But the abject bitterness of the play, 
and the paradox within paradox, is that the lies men tell themselves, 
the pipe-dreams which bring a measure of peace, can be bought 
only by the death of the spirit. 

In A Moon for the Misbegotten (1952), a lesser play than either 
Iceman or Journey, the situation is nearly as hopeless as in the Hope 
saloon. But a large note of compassion has entered. Like the char- 
acters in Jceman, the protagonists of this play also tell lies but they 
never fool themselves. Josie Hogan, a giant Irish girl, spreads stories 
of her wantonness as compensaiion for her belief that she lacks 
all appeal and because she nurtures what she thinks is a hopeless 
love for her landlord, James Tyrone, Jr. (This is the same Jamie 
whose life eleven years earlier is treated in Journey.) Tyrone al- 
ternates between a mordant cynicism and Doc Delaney-like senti- 
mentalism. He sees in Josie the basic purity which he has defiled in 
his corruption of all that his mother had wanted for him. His drunk- 
enness and his lechery are the tragic outcome of his betraying his 
mother’s trust. But the motives are never that unmixed in O’Neill: 
Tyrone in an over-dependent way had loved his mother, but he 
hated her too for leaving him in death, and then has hated himself 
the more for hating her. Josie talks tough and dirty because she 
thinks that that is what Tyrone likes to hear, but at the end of the 
play they both experience a moment of awareness as they see fully 
through each other’s masks. Sadly, it is too late for Tyrone, who 
can find in Josie not a wife but only a mother-substitute, and Josie, 
realizing this, breathes a loving wish for Jim’s death so that he may 
rest forever in forgiveness and peace. The tragic web, which catches 
men in psychic forces beyond their control, has been spun once more. 
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VI 


The overriding concept of a Fate which blots out joy in life is 
beautifully expressed in O’Neill’s last play, Long Day’s Journey 
into Night (1956). In his note to his wife on presenting this play 
to her on the occasion of their twelfth wedding anniversary, O’Neill 
speaks of his having written with “deep pity and understanding and 
forgiveness for all the four haunted Tyrones.” That he is writing 
about his own past adds poignancy to the drama, but it stands as 
great theatre with no biographical reference — it portrays universal 
inevitabilities in human life. And O’Neill sees here, as he did not in 
Iceman, that the whole truth about man must include the love which 
springs from “pity, understanding, and forgiveness.” 

There is a terseness about Journey which recalls Greek drama, 
with its swift, inexorable toll of heroes whose blindness and pride 
lead to suffering far beyond human deserts. Four characters, bound 
in the most intimate tie of family, in the space of some fifteen hours 
face what seems a final blasting of all their hopes. Powerful ambi- 
valences of love and hate weave with ever-increasing tightness 
throughout the action, until not only physical night but soul-killing 
blackness as well has fallen. 

The play begins almost brightly. The mother has returned to 
the Tyrone summer home from what seems to have been an innocent- 
enough stay in the hospital. Light banter passes easily between 
Actor James Tyrone, his wife Mary, and their two sons, Jamie and 
Edmund. But conflict soon arises. The rending tensions emerge 
as Tyrone and Jamie quarrel about the father’s stinginess and the 
son’s profligacy. We learn that Mary had been sick at Edmund’s 
birth, and that she hates the summer home which Tyrone’s tightness 
has left cheerless and unadorned. By the end of the first act, from 
furtive looks, the beginnings of accusations and embarrassed de- 
nials, the reader gathers that Mary has been out of her mind and 
has only recently been restored to a teetering normalcy. 

When Mary comes down after a short stay upstairs, Jamie can 
see at a glance that his mother is withdrawing from reality again, 
that the long day’s journey into night has fully begun. With ever- 
increasing detachment, which alternates with fluttery panic, Mary 
observes that no one can help the things that life does to him, that 
no one is to blame for what the past has made him. In quick 
counterpoint, Tyrone sounds the theme of “will-power,” bitterly 
resentful at Mary’s inability to stop taking morphine. Mary bursts 
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out against the quack Dr. Hardy, who typifies the cheap service 
always sought by penny-pinching Tyrone. Hardy too preaches will- 
power, even when one is half mad with agony. Another hopeless 
remedy, in fact a meaningless irrelevance as the brothers’ contemp- 
tuous look at their father implies, is the Church, whose faith the 
boys had flouted. Edmund retorts in Nietzche’s words, that what 
hope, if any, there is for man, must come from man himself: “God 
is dead; of His pity for man hath God died.” Tyrone bitterly turns 
again on his wife, exclaiming that if he does get drunk no man had 
a better reason. But Mary reminds him that when people have loved 
each other, they must remember only that, and not try to explain 
or to excuse the things which life does that no one can understand. 
It develops that Mary, between her sentimental attachment to her 
own past and hatred for Tyrone’s nomadic actor’s life, has lived in 
terrible isolation. And to her husband’s remark that one must forget 
the past, the answer comes that one can never do so, for the past 
is the present and the future as well. Next, the mother’s broken 
anger turns on Jamie, who she blames for causing the death oi her 
son, Eugene. As a seven year old, Jamie, suffering from measles, 
had gone into the baby’s room. But that too was indirectly Tyrone’s 
“fault,” for Mary had left the children to join her husband on one 
of his tours. Now Mary, left alone for a minute, is happy to be rid 
of her family’s contempt and disgust, but still she feels a chilling 
loneliness. 

As the day wears on, Mary recedes more and more into herself. 
She remembers what were the happy days when she thought she 
would become a nun and a fine pianist. She pretends for a moment 
that the only reality is the time when one is happy, but instantly 
despising her deception, she calls herself a lying dope fiend. For 
a moment she hates Edmund, whose birth had brought on her 
rheumatism, then bitingly accuses Tyrone of trying to take Edmund 
from her when it is discovered that Edmund must go to a sanitarium 
for his tuberculosis —a dread fact the family had tried to keep 
from her throughout the day. 

In the final act, all the crossing patterns of mingled love and 
hate come to a climax. Father and sons get drunk, but there is no 
escape for them as there had been for the derelicts in Jceman. 
Edmund comes to see his father in a more sympathetic light, as 
Tyrone recalls his own harsh boyhood, cursing his deserter father: 
that poverty-struck youth was the cause of Tyrone’s rootlessness, 
his avarice, his foolish sinking of his money into the land which 
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represented stability to him, even to the neglect of his family and 
to the destruction of his career, as desire for quick financial success 
led him to stay year after year in a ham role which ruined him for 
anything else. But the sympathy and natural affection between 
father and son are tinged by ironic reflection on Edmund’s part that 
life is crazy, that if you look it straight in the face you die, and that 
the only escape is to be constantly drunk with wine, or with poetry, 
or with virtue — anything to keep from thinking, for if one thinks 
he will kill himself, as Edmund in fact once had tried to do. When 
Jamie comes in, the brothers begin to fight. Edmund had berated 
Jamie’s false knowingness about women, and now Jamie reveals that 
he, jealous of his parents’ fondness for Edmund, had consciously 
tried to make a bum of him by filling him with cynical “wisdom.” 
But an instant later, genuinely proud of Edmund’s talent and 
sensitivity, Jamie tells his brother that he loves him more than 
he hates him. Jamie had hoped that he could mend his own broken 
life if his mother had mended hers — the mother who, in his wretch- 
edness, he calls a “hophead.” At the tense conclusion of the play, 
Mary, enters, holding her long-stored-away wedding dress, and now 
completely gone from touch with her family. Jamie sneeringly 
greets “the mad Ophelia,” as Mary, through the mist of reverie 
relives her youth, and ends by trying to remember something that 
had happened to her in that long-ago spring: ‘Yes, I remember. 
I fell in love with James Tyrone and was so happy for a time.” 


VII 


The view of human life given by Inge, and more particularly 
by O’Neill, is not hopeful in any ordinary sense of that word. But 
problems of the isolated self are not solved by pretending they are 
not there. It is easy to argue that the characters in these plays are 
distorted ‘“neurotics,” even “cases.” Perhaps they are, but good 
drama always hyperbolizes reality, and the reality of our time is 
that men must struggle more fiercely than ever to escape the legacy 
of what is for too many a blighted past of ignorance, rejection, and 
humiliation. Even if we can do so, O’Neill implies that inherent 
in humanity are dark threads which may never be entirely of our 
own weaving. In Long Day’s Journey into Night, like Shakespeare 
in the great tragedies, he has no cure to suggest for evil, other than 
that it be tempered by love and compassion. 
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BEN HILL SPEAKS OUT 


Huser W. ELLINGsworTH 


N THE FRONT ranks of nearly every social movement are to be 
found leaders who speak boldly and uncompromisingly for the 
reforms which they champion, with the belief that the people need 
only hear the truth in order to accept it. Such a man was Benjamin 
H. Hill of Georgia, the first Southerner to mount a Northern lecture 
platform after the Civil War and present his unadorned views on 
the state of relations between North and South. Hill was the fore- 
runner of a stream of ex-Rebels who sought to improve sectional 
relations in the decades following the war. His uniqueness lies in 
his refusal to employ the platitudes and generalities utilized by 
many of his successors, and to rely instead upon a bold and aggres- 
sive presentation of the Southern position as he visualized it. 
Benjamin Harvey Hill was a pre-war lawyer and state legislator 
from Jasper County, Georgia. He actively opposed secession, being 
an ardent Unionist, but accepted the Confederate cause at the out- 
break of war. He served the Confederacy as senator from Georgia, 
distinguishing himself as a supporter of the policies of President 
Jefferson Davis. After a few months imprisonment at Fort Lafay- 
ette, he resumed his law practice and served as a congressman and 
United States senator until his death in 1880.2 
Perhaps because of his legal training and legislative experience, 
Ben Hill was especially concerned with the legal intricacies of seces- 
sion and peace. After the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, he 
published Notes on the Situation, a collection of twenty-two essays 
attacking Reconstruction on constitutional grounds.? This legalistic 
defense of the Southern attitude found favor with the people of the 
Mr. Ellingsworth (Ph.D., Florida State, 1955) is Instructor in Speech at 
Michigan State University. He has recently published two other articles dealing 
with speakers and speeches of the Reconstruction period (“John Quincy Adams 
II and the Regenerate Rebels,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLI (1955), 


391-96 and “The Ohio Raid of General John B. Gordon,” The Southern Speech 
Journal, XXI (1955), 120-26). 


1See Huber W. Ellingsworth, “Southern Reconciliation Orators in the North, 
1868-1899” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Florida State University, 1955). 

*DAB, s.v. “Hill, Benjamin, Harvey.” 

*Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel Company, 1867. 
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defeated Confederacy, and the essays were widely printed and cir- 
culated,* at a time when there existed in Georgia an almost complete 
vacuum of conservative leadership. Joseph E. Brown, long-time 
governor of the state, refused to oppose the policies of the Federal 
government concerning the South. Robert Toombs, early member 
of Davis’ cabinet and later a foe of the Davis administration, had 
exiled himself to Europe to escape federal imprisonment. Alexander 
H. Stevens, to whom the Georgians might have turned, had retired 
from public life. 

In early June of 1867, a group of Atlanta citizens summoned 
Hill to an unofficial conference, and asked his advice concerning 
how they should react to Reconstruction. He presented his views 
in a speech on July 16, at Davis Hall in Atlanta, attacking the 
constitutionality of Reconstruction, and urging Southerners to com- 
bat the proposed Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. In this 
address, force and violence were expressly forbidden as means of 
opposing the federal program. The preservation of the Union was 
declared vital, but not at the sacrifice of constitutional principles. 
Moreover, Hill predicted the failure of the Radical program, claim- 
ing that a government of force was inoperable within the frame- 
work of a democratic state. In closing, he scourged those Southern- 
ers who urged acceptance of the Radical program as the easiest way 
out for the South.5 

The Davis Hall speech launched Hill on a new career of leader- 
ship. He was much in demand as a speaker at political meetings 
during the following year. On July 23, 1868, an estimated twenty 
thousand persons assembled at Bush Arbor in Atlanta to protest 
against Reconstruction. Hill was the logical choice as featured 
speaker. He praised the assembly as representing the highest in 
democratic ideals and attacked the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments as violating the spirit of the Constitution. In Augusta a 
month later he again enjoined against the use of violence, saying 
that another conflict would wipe out the South, but he called for 
opposition to Reconstruction by all peaceful means.® 

By the autumn of 1868, then, Hill had strongly established him- 
self as a leader of the Southern Democrats in his section. The scanty 


‘Haywood J. Pearce, Benjamin H. Hill, Secession and Reconstruction (Chi- 
cago, 1928), p. 149. 

®Ibid., p. 144. 
®Ibid., p. 183. 
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evidence indicates that he visualized himself as the logical spokes- 
man to represent the Southern Democracy in the presidential cam- 
paign of Horatio Seymour against Ulysses S. Grant. On September 
5, 1868, there appeared in the Columbus, Georgia, Sum a “Personal” 
to the effect that “Ben Hill is going on a stumping tour in the north 
western states at his own expense.” That there was need of inter- 
pretation of the Southern point of view in the North cannot be 
denied. Whether Hill was the man for the job remained to be seen. 
Since the passage of the Reconstruction Acts and the ratification 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, peace in the former Confederacy 
had been marred repeatedly by violence and threats of violence be- 
tween radicals and conservatives. Not the least of these incidents oc- 
curred after Hill’s announcement of his decision to visit the North. 
On September 19, according to the official report quoted in the New 
York Times, a group of Negroes had come to Camilla, Georgia, for 
the purpose of attending a Republican rally. A white man demanded 
that the group disperse. When it refused to do so, he fired a gun into 
a Negro band seated on a wagon. This shot led to a pitched battle 
in which perhaps fifty persons were killed or wounded.” In issuing 
a statement on the affair, Republican Governor Robert Bullock 
blamed the white conservatives for creating an attitude that en- 
couraged such violence, though he did not mention Hill by name.® 
Such a development obviously was not calculated to cause re- 
joicing among the Northern Democrats whose cause Hill planned 
to aid. No official correspondence between Democratic committee- 
men and Hill seems to have been preserved, but the available evi- 
dence suggests that Hill’s plans for a Northern swing were abandoned 
partially at the suggestion of his fellow Democrats. The Columbus 
Sun reported that “At the advice of friends,” Hill had “foregone 
his stumping tour in the North.”® The Georgia Republican press 
also took note of the situation, though in less friendly terms. Hill 
and his party, it was observed, had been “felicitating themselves 
with the idea of swinging around the circle at the North,” but 
had received an “unexpected rebuff” and had been informed by 
Northern Democrats that their services were not wanted.1° 


™New York Times, October 10, 1868. 

*Pearce, p. 190. 

*Columbus Sun, October 9, 1868. 

Augusta National Republican, September 19, 1868. 
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Whatever the basis of Hill’s decision, he abandoned the idea of 
a stumping tour in favor of a three-week visit to New York, during 
which letter writing was to be his principal activity. He began his 
visit with a barrage of correspondence in the Tribune, Herald, and 
Times. In all, he wrote nine letters. Some defended the actions of 
the Southern whites in the Camilla riot and similar incidents. Others 
were personal defenses against charges by the Tribune and Sun 
that he was a “wild Southern extremist.” Hill was interviewed by 
a Tribune reporter on October 1, and voiced many of the ideas that 
were to be expressed more fully in a speech which he agreed to give 
a few days hence to an organization known as the Young Men’s 
Democratic Union.™ 

All the opposition papers chortled so loudly at what they de- 
scribed as the Democratic National Committee’s “embarrassment” 
over Hill’s actions that they very nearly missed the speech alto- 
gether. The Times either did not know that he spoke or chose to 
ignore the fact, commenting smugly, “The Georgia lion suddenly 
became the meekest of lambs. Instead of launching the thunder- 
bolts of his wrath as at Atlanta on the 23rd of July, he confined his 
efforts to the inditing of ingenuous letters, and will doubtless return 
home a mortified if not wiser man.”!2 The Sun likewise appears to 
have been unaware of the speech. 

But though the exact date and occasion are unclear, Hill did 
speak.13 The speech, in essence, was a defense of the constitutional 


See the newspapers cited, September 25 to October 14, 1868, for an ac- 
count of the Hill visit and reactions to it. 

72New York Times, October 8, 1868. 

18Biographer Pearce states that he spoke before the “Democratic Club” on 
October 6, referring to the address as the “Tammany Hall Speech.” Biographer 
Benjamin H. Hill, Jr. calls the audience the Young Men’s Democratic Union, 
but does not discuss the date. Three speech anthologists, Chauncey Depew, 
Alexander McClure, and the anonymous compiler of Orations, Homer to Mc- 
Kinley, agree that the speech was given to the Young Men’s Democratic Union, 
but fix the date as October 8. Whether the speech took place inside Tammany 
Hall or in Union Square is equally unclear. The best clue seems to lie in the 
Times’ account of the Democratic rallies going on in the area. The Times 
states that on October 5, the Union set up a stand in Union Square as part of 
a giant rally endorsing the Democratic ticket. After commenting on several 
of the speeches, the newspaper notes that “the speech-making was kept up 
until the people no longer listened.” This circumstance suggests that Hill’s 
speech might have been missed by reporters bored by the proceedings or hurry- 
ing to make deadlines. 

The Tribune is not specific about date or occasion, but it does contain a 
text of the speech, the same version used by the anthologists mentioned above. 
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basis of state rights as applied to secession and congressional recon- 
struction, with a sharp denunciation of those who could not appre- 
ciate the point of view from which the Southerners operated. 

Biographer Pearce provides the following appraisal: 

In many respects, this speech of Hill’s .. . is the best utterance of his 

entire career on the issues involved in Reconstruction. Speaking before 

a northern audience, with the consciousness that invective and denunciation 

are not the proper modes, he voices a plea for justice and fair play toward 

the South which probably had not been equaled; and gives an exposition 
of the southern viewpoint in the post-war imbroglio, which for clarity, 
for fervor, and for convincing argument is not equaled elsewhere in his 
speeches or writings.14 
Since the address represents the first effort of any consequence by 
a Southerner to expound on Reconstruction before a Northera audi- 
ence, Pearce’s claim that the plea for justice had not been “equaled” 
is undoubtedly valid. 

Hill begins his speech with the obviously false assertion that in 
making it he is departing from his original intention not to speak 
in the North, but he explains that he has been prevailed upon by 
friends and by a committee from the Democratic Union to do so. 
Having made this acknowledgment of the occasion, Hill turns his 
attention to the “people of the North.” The remainder of the 
speech is obviously directed, not at a partisan political rally, but at 
his critics who would read the text in hostile newspapers. Perhaps 
he was not unaware that his supporters in Georgia would be inter- 
ested in his remarks. Whoever he was addressing, it was not, at any 
rate, the Young Men’s Democratic Union. 

The first major division of the speech was an indictment of the 
North on two counts. First, the North had failed to learn, despite 
the repeated promptings of history, that “magnanimity in the con- 
queror is the very highest guarantee of contented submission by 


A shorter and more fragmentary text, different from the Tribune account, is 
given by Benjamin H. Hill, Jr. The younger Hill admits frankly, “I have had 
great difficulty in collecting the speeches. My father had one remarkable char- 
acteristic. He never preserved any of his speeches nor any criticism of his po- 
litical course.” While no proof exists, the similarity in content and the episodic 
arrangement of the speech as printed by Hill’s son indicate that it may have 
been a preliminary draft of the speech actually delivered. See Benjamin H. 
Hill, Jr., Benjamin H. Hill, His Life, Speeches and Writings (Atlanta, 1893), 
p. iv. 


Pearce, p. 194. 
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the conquered.” Second, “the North will not admit what all other 
people know — that the South honestly believed in the right of 
secession.” From this latter failing, Hill charged, came most of the 
evils in sectional relations, for “as a result of this infidelity to such 
plain fact, you assume that the Southern people are criminals.” If 
they are honest, their assent to the non-secession construction of the 
Constitution is a sufficient guarantee. If they are not honest, but 
criminals, no promise they could make ought to be trusted. “Power 
is the only guaranty of fidelity in criminals, and if you cannot be- 
lieve and cannot trust the South, you must, indeed, abandon the 
Constitution and govern with power forever, or you must give up 
the South as unworthy to federate with you in an equal government 
of consent.” 

It was unfortunate, Hill noted, that these alternatives were not 
generally understood. The North could see only the criminal aspects 
of Southern behavior. “In your papers, from your pulpits, behind 
your counters, on your streets, and along your highways, I hear 
the perpetual charge that the South fought to destroy the govern- 
ment, committed treason and murder, and every inhuman crime, 
and that she is still intractible and rebellious and dangerous and 
insincere, and must concede and give guarantees.” It was this 
tragic misunderstanding, Hill argued, which compelled him to offer 
refutation. The South, he said, had made five concessions since 
the war which should indicate plainly her desire to avoid the charge 
of criminality. She conceded at Appomattox that the ablest argu- 
ments produced in favor of constitutional secession had been nulli- 
fied forever by superior force of arms. She acknuwledged emancipa- 
tion by giving up her slaves without compensation. She repudiated 
the Confederate debt, and accepted her share of the debt contracted 
in defeating her. Furthermore, the South permitted Congress to 
establish a legal system in the states, unknown to the Constitution; 
and she acknowledged the citizenship of the former slaves. To 
only one demand—that former Confederates be debarred from 
office at a time when their experienced leadership was desperately 
needed — had the South refused to acquiesce. “For this, and for 
this only, all their concessions are spit upon, and they are denounced 
as intractible, insincere, rebellious, and unwilling to accept the re- 
sults of the war!” What would the reaction of the South be to this 
rejection of Southern good will? There were three things which the 
South would not do: secede again, re-enslave the Negro, or consent 
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to his social and political equality. The last would not be accom- 
plished, Hill teld the Northerners, “even though you may send 
down your armies and exhaust the resources of the whole country 
for a century, and pile up the public debt till it lean against the 
skies; burn our cities and murder our people in the attempt.” 

Having declared what the South had no intention of doing, Hill 
next stated his opinion as to what it would do. It would accept 
peacefully the election of either Seymour or Grant, but with far 
greater hopes of justice from the former than the latter. Regardless 
of which man was elected, however, the Southern states would 
“quietly, peacefully, but firmly take charge of and regulate their 
own internal domestic affairs in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” Then, having made this pro- 
nouncement, Hill asked, “Will you . . . send down armies to compel 
these states to regulate their own affairs to suit you, outside of the 
Constitution?” 

The speaker then turned to the last major division of his address, 
an exposition of the soundness of the American system of constitu- 
tional government. He challenged his audience to examine the his- 
tory and background of the Constitution. The object lesson to be 
gained, he said, was that “freedom cannot be secured in a wide and 
populous country except upon the plan of a federal compact for 
general interests, and untrammelled local governments for local 
interests.” From its very beginning this system had been notably 
successful, and it had accomplished near miracles in the seventy 
years of its existence. “And is this happy, fruitful, peaceful system 
dying—hopelessly dying?” Looking to the approaching election in 
which Grant was likely to triumph, he inquired, “Has it but twenty 
more days to live a struggling life?” If the North would “rise above 
passion, throw away corruption, cease to hate and learn to trust,” it 
could insure that the flag would wave “over freemen, not subjects, 
over States, not Provinces; over a union of equals, not of lords and 
vassals,””15 

It is doubtful whether Hill entertained any hopes that this one 
speech, pointed and analytical though it was, would have a direct 
effect upon the presidential election. True, he mentioned that the 
cause of constitutional government would gain far more by the 
election of Seymour than of Grant, but the significant aspect of this 


15Chauncey Depew, ed., Library of Oratory (New York, 1902), X, 276-85. 
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statement was that the states would manage their own internal af- 
fairs in their own way, no matter who was president. 

Certainly the speech gained popular support for Hill in the 
South. One conservative editor described his letters and the speech 
itself as “the most powerful political documents of the campaign.”16 
The Columbus Sun praised him for refuting the slanders of the New 
York Sun against the South.17 Still another conservative editor 
found Hill’s efforts “to enlighten the Radicals and Puritans praise- 
worthy and patriotic,” but feared that, considering the Northern 
state of mind, it was a “useless waste of labor and time.”18 

But if the speech failed to influence the presidential election 
measurably, it probably had another and still greater significance. 
it expressed for the first time on a Northern platform the attitude 
of the conservative Southern whites toward Reconstruction, as voiced 
by an acknowledged conservative leader. The speech came at a 
significant time, a scant year after Reconstruction had gone into 
full operation, and on the eve of the first presidential election since 
the war ended. Indeed, as a prophetic document of Southern con- 
duct, the speech is remarkably astute. The South did not secede 
again or make an attempt to reinstate slavery; it has not yet ac- 
quiesced to social and political equality for the Negro. With little 
violence, the Southern states did proceed to establish control over 
their affairs, despite the attempts of Congress to maintain Recon- 
struction. 

Moreover, for the student of Southern public address, the speech 
is noteworthy for reasons other than its historical significance. Ben 
Hill chose to speak in a hostile area to a group of Democrats who 
were evidently embarrassed at his presence. Yet despite this vacuum 
of ethos, he spoke out boldly on issues which he felt must be dis- 
cussed. As the forerunner of a group of post-war Southerners who 
strove to improve sectional relations by means of speeches in the 
North, he alone chose the course of legalistic analysis, rather than of 
crowd-pleasing generalization. Hill helped to demonstrate that the 
South could not be argued back into charity with her neighbors, and 
thus pointed the way to a more conciliatory approach by his suc- 
cessors. It was a suitable tribute that Henry Grady should begin 


**New Orleans Picayune, quoted in Augusta Constitutionalist, October 22, 
1868. 
Columbus Sun, October 9, 1868. 
18Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, October 6, 1868. 
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his ““New South” speech in New York eighteen years later with a 
quotation—albeit spurious—from Hill’s address to the Young Men’s 
Democratic Union. 19 


*The opening statement of Grady’s speech was: “There was a South of 
slavery and secession—that South is dead. There is a South of union and free- 
dom—that South, thank God, is living, breathing, growing every hour.” These 
words, Grady said, had been delivered “from the immortal lips of Benjamin 
H. Hill at Tammany Hall in 1866.” There is, however, no evidence that Hill 
spoke at Tammany Hall in 1866, or, indeed, that he traveled to New York 
between the outbreak of the Civil War and 1868. Neither do accounts of Hili’s 
Democratic Union speech contain the alleged quotation. Yet, while Grady may 
have taken some license with the facts, he was ideologically accurate in paying 
tribute to his fellow Georgian. 
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A SPEECH JOURNAL VIEWS 
ORIGINAL SPEAKING 


FRANCINE MERRITT 
I 


HEN MAN TURNS from prospect to retrospect, he becomes 

\\ something of a revolutionary. His attention is drawn, not to 

the admittedly significant plateaus of consolidation, but rather to the 

turbulent eras of transition. He enjoys reconstructing — at a safe 
distance — revolutionary phases in every area of human activity. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century has attracted the at- 
tention of speech historians because it was just such a period, par- 
ticularly in the area of public address. Out of it developed the 
speech course that we normally expect to find today in every col- 
lege catalogue— the beginning course in public speaking. As a 
result of forces at work at the turn of the century, our historians 
tell us, “elocution teachers” became “teachers of public speaking,” 
composition was reunited with delivery, pronuntiatio was reabsorbed 
into rhetoric. 

When events of this magnitude occur today, we learn of them 
and react to them first at conventions and through our professional 
journals. Just so did our late nineteenth-century predecessors, who 
also had national and regional speech organizations, including a 
Southern one, and a speech journal. The latter, it is true, was a 
commercial monthly magazine, not a subsidized quarterly, but on 
its pages may be found in microcosm the “before” and “after” 
portraits of present-day training for public address, and the story of 
a significant shift of emphasis in the teaching of speech. This is an 
account of the way the world of public address looked to the editor 
and readers of Werner’s Magazine in the 1890’s.* 

Miss Merrit (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1953) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
at that institution. 


*Werner’s Magazine; A Magazine of Expression. Vols. 1-30; January, 
1879-December, 1902. Title varies. The Voice, 1879-1888; Werner’s Voice 
Magazine, 1889-1892; Werner's Magazine, 1893-1902. Subtitle varies. Albany, 
N.Y.: Edgar S. Werner, January, 1879-May, 1885. New York: Edgar S. 
Werner, June, 1885-September, 1902. Chicago: Werner’s Magazine Company, 
October-December, 1902. Merged into The Philharmonic, February, 1903. 
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II 


Some readers may require an introduction to this journal. Its 
editor, Edgar Schell Werner, began its monthly publication in 1879, 
as a magazine-leaflet for stutterers. He certainly had no intention 
of addressing it to orators, much less of training them; but oratory 
crept into the magazine by the back door of the Church. Clergymen 
were not likely to be stutterers, but they did suffer from two other 
complaints — clergyman’s sore throat and “ministerial tone.” The 
former was the clergyman’s malady; the latter, the congregation’s. 
Moreover, many teachers of elocution were ordained ministers, 
some of whom had become interested in elocution because of personal 
voice problems. Perhaps Editor Werner deliberately set out to woo 
this segment of the reading public, or perhaps he was desperate for 
copy. In any event, he began to include at irregular intervals cer- 
tain original materials, as well as reprints, and translations from 
foreign books dealing with oratory. With few exceptions, these 
articles were on the subject of delivery, and some even gave instruc- 
tion in oral reading. Werner also reproduced informative and critical 
studies of such orators as Wendell Phillips, Matthew Simpson, 
George Whitefield, Henry Ward Beecher, and Canon Liddon. A 
few articles even examined the social and educational forces affect- 
ing oratory, commenting both on its “decline” and on the public’s 
growing impatience with display in platform address. These articles, 
however, were never central to the purpose of the magazine, for the 
mainstream of its materials during the eighties flowed, by stages, 
through the subjects of stuttering, voice disorders, voice science and 
singing, Delsarte, and recitation. 

Then, in 1892, the fourteenth year of publication, a significant 
event took place: some elocution teachers banded together to form 
a national organization. Actually, Werner’s Magazine had promoted 
its formation, even in the eighties, by publishing letters and edi- 
torials advocating such a move. Immediately Werner’s pledged sup- 
port to the organization and was appointed its official organ. There- 
upon it began the practice of reprinting significant convention pa- 
pers and discussions, and of sending an editorial critic — sometimes 
the editor himself and sometimes his associate, Elsie M. Wilbor — 
to attend convention sessions. 

At first, the new organization, called the National Association 
of Elocutionists, gave little attention to public address; but there 
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were at least two straws in the wind. The first was Robert I. Ful- 
ton’s comment at the first convention that teachers of elocution were 
losing their most fruitful field by ignoring “oratory,” because col- 
lege students wanted that type of training. The second was a letter 
in the Werner’s Magazine department called “Letter Box,” in which 
George W. Hoss of Wichita, Kansas, presented in a six-point outline 
the reasons why public speaking should be taught more extensively 
by elocution professors. 

Although it took two additional years to set the pot boiling, 
these gatherings of teachers began to spotlight an interesting situa- 
tion. When the speech teachers convened, they discovered that they 
could not make speeches. In a report of the 1894 convention written 
for Werner’s Magazine, Elsie Wilbor said acidly: 


Miss Alice Maude Crocker gave a most excellent extempore talk, prov- 
ing herself to be one of the very few delegates who could or would speak 
on the spur of the moment. The lack of ready extempore speakers 
among trained elocutionists was marked throughout the entire convention. 
Teachers with years of experience trembled like school girls at the bare 
thought of rising and addressing their fellow-laborers for three minutes 
on topics that, presumably, were of vital interest, and with which they 
should have been so filled that five times the allotted period would hardly 
suffice. On the contrary, the discussion period bore little fruit. It was 
with difficulty that the President eked out the time set aside for general 
remarks. ... 

What is the reason? Is it that the speaking of other persons’ words, 
which forms so large a part of the elocutionist’s professional life, unfits 
one for the formulating of one’s own thoughts, or is it that there are no 
thoughts to be spoken? 


At this same convention George Hoss, the previously mentioned 
correspondent to the “Letter Box,” added fuel to the fire with an 
address in which he concluded that while there was a vocational de- 
mand for speech and the university curriculum had a place for it, 
administrators were not convinced of its importance or usefulness, 
and especially were not willing to accept “elocution” as a substitute 
for “oratory.” Then he followed up his address by contributing to 
the September, 1894, issue of Werner’s a short answer to questions 
raised by Miss Wilbor’s criticism. Hoss charged that experience in 
recitation actually hindered the speaker by channeling his time into 
memorizing rather than into gathering and analyzing original mate- 
rial and developing style, thus making him distrustful of his own 
ability to speak. The highest aim of elocution was not, he said, 
either pleasure or culture, but the cultivation of speaking ability. 
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He gave as his reasons for this premise: (1) that the United States 
was in a “materialistic” rather than an “aesthetic” period, (2) that 
the people were of a practical turn of mind, (3) that a “free people 
are pre-eminently a speaking people,” and (4) that consistency and 
honesty demand that schools of “oratory” should teach what they 
profess to teach. “Let it be the ambition of our schools,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘to make speakers as well as reciters.” 

The following month the magazine’s regular department, “Topics 
of the Month,” edited by F. Townsend Southwick, took up the 
cudgel by quoting a letter from a teachers’ agency asking for a 
graduate of a reputable school of oratory who could “make a speech 
as well as recite.” Asserting that such requests were not uncommon, 
Southwick added: 


It would seem to be self-evident that a teacher of “oratory” should 
give at least a fair proportion of his attention to the subject which he 
professes to teach; yet it is a fact, too well known to require demonstra- 
tion, that not one teacher, school or “college” of oratory out of a dozen 
gives enough instruction in the art to enable their graduates to take part in 
an ordinary discussion. For the most part, such schools are engaged in 
teaching recitation and gymnastics; neither having aught but a secondary 
place in the preparation for public speaking. 

There is a vast field here that is literally going to waste for lack of 
laborers. Elocution, useful and admirable as it is, is not in itself sufficient 
for the purpose. There must be systematic training in extemporaneous 
speaking. 

Then he prophesied, “In ten years from the date of this [1894], 
the ‘teacher of oratory’ who cannot prepare his pupils for public 
address will find himself reposing in lonely grandeur on the topmost 
shelf among the pedagogical curiosities of the nineteenth century.” 

The “pro-extemporaneous” faction also found heavy ammunition 
in the report of the National Association of Elocutionists’ Commit- 
tee on Colleges, which disclosed the inferior and discredited position 
of elocution in institutions of higher learning. This report Werner’s 
Magazine duly called to public attention. 

For two years after this burst of activity, Werner’s Magazine 
continued to report the controversy but, at the same time, also 
continued to confine itself very largely to articles in the traditional 
pattern. The editor’s delay in following up the apparent existence 
of a strong movement toward a new type of speech training was 
probably less the result of personal inclination than of a lack of 
articles on the subject. Like present-day editors, Werner could 
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hardly publish copy that was not written or submitted. In fact, 
as late as 1900, a book review in the magazine noted the “dearth 
of treatises on public speaking.” 

March, 1896, marked the turning point, for with that issue 
Werner’s Magazine began the publication of “First Steps in Public 
Speaking,” by George Hoss, an early version of the modern public 
speaking textbook, with sections on language, preparation of the 
address, divisions of the discourse, kinds of oratory, the practice of 
extempore speaking, and even with some attention to debate and 
parliamentary procedure. From that time on, there were an abund- 
ance of valuable articles on public speaking in the magazine. Usual- 
ly these were reprints of papers and addresses prepared for state 
and national conventions, for by this time public speaking had be- 
come sufficiently important as a subject to merit separate sectional 
meetings, the proceedings of which were occasionally reproduced 
in their entirety. 

So productive were the years between 1896 and 1900 that a 
sampling of titles and points of view for the purpose of illustration 
must suffice: 

Professional people spoke on the “Elocution of the Bar” and the 
“Elocution of the Pulpit” before the Iowa state speech association. 

Caroline V. Dorsey contributed to Werner’s an excellent article 
urging the importance of teaching audience adaptation. 

J. M. Buckley’s convention address on “Ineffective Oratory” 
stimulated a discussion in which Trueblood listed the speaker’s ele- 
ments of success (knowledge of the subject, conviction that the sub- 
ject needs to be presented, directness, knowledge of men, and char- 
acter), and J. W. Churchill followed by defining the standard for 
good public speaking as “idealized conversation.” 

At an Ohio convention Laura Aldrich read a paper on “Elocution 
in the High Schools,” in which she questioned the value of exten- 
sive training in recitation and reported that exercises assigned to 
her students included three-minute talks on personal experiences, 
prepared five-minute addresses, and story-telling. She added, “Of 
course, many write these out and memorize them, but I am doing all 
I can to secure the beginnings of extemporaneous discourse.” 

Trueblood’s presidential address at the 1899 convention, “The 
Educational Value of Training in Public Speaking,” marked the 
ascendancy of original speaking. 
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In the issues of Werner’s Magazine for those years may also be 
found a miscellany of materials related to public address: inter- 
views with Ingersoll and Depew concerning their methods; a sum- 
mary of the issues and orators in political campaigns; instruction 
on how to construct a speech; suggestions for counteracting stage 
fright; and articles on conversation and debate. Intercollegiate as- 
sociations such as the Central Debating League and the Interstate 
Oratorical Association, received extensive publicity, including photo- 
graphs of LaFollette and Beveridge, both of whom had recently 
won college oratorical contests. The magazine even reflected the 
inevitable reaction against these contests by publishing a critical 
examination of them. 


Ill 


By 1900, Werner’s Magazine was beset with financial difficulties, 
and the issues between 1900 and 1902 contain, for the most part, 
only token articles on public speaking and debate. But for all prac- 
tical purposes the transition had been accomplished. A small reprint 
filler item labeled “Elocution Gives Place to Oratory” told the 
story: 


The old elocution is dead. Some of his nearer relatives bend sadly over 
the grave and supplicate for a resurrection, but it is in vain: the old liar 
has gone to his everlasting punishment. Oratory as a man-maker is now 
recognized and welcomed, and we sincerely trust that, standing for char- 
acter development, for power to think, to feel, and to lead others into 
active cooperation with us in service of humanity, we may do something 
for the cause of education that shall not be without a blessing from the 
future. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
IN THE SOUTH FOR THE YEAR 1956 — 


Ratpu T. Evpanks, V. L. BAKER, AND JAMES GOLDEN, Editors 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY lists the more significant titles in speech lit- 
Wssene of the South for the year 1956. It carries publications 
from the leading fields of study, including books, monographs, and 
journal articles. Listed also are significant published items appearing 
in 1955, which were overlooked by the editors in preparation of the 
1955 bibliography. Again, the listing includes relevant doctoral dis- 
sertations submitted in speech and in various other disciplines during 
the year 1956. If the dissertation is abstracted in Dissertation Ab- 
stracts or in Speech Monographs, the dissertation entry so indicates. 

The list of journal abbreviations includes only “core” journals. 
In general, abbreviations follow the form used in the Haberman 
bibliography of rhetoric and public address which appears in Speech 
Monographs. 


INDEX 
PUBLIC ADDRESS THEATRE 
1. History, Culture, Bibliography 1. History, Biography, 
2. Practitioners Bibliography 
LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 2. Community and Semi-professional 
SPEECH EDUCATION 3. Dramatic Theory and Criticism 
ABBREVIATIONS 
AAA Annals of the American DH Delaware History 
Academy of Political and ETJ Educational Theatre Journal 
Social Science FCHQ _ Filson Club Historical Quarterly 
AHR American Historical Review FHQ Florida Historical Quarterly 
AHQ Arkansas Historical Quarterly GHQ Georgia Historical Quarterly 
AL American Literature GR The Georgia Review 
AIHQ Alabama Historical Quarterly JAAC The Journal of Aesthetics 
AmQ American Quarterly and Art Criticism 
APSR The American Political JAF Journal of American Folklore 
Science Review JMH Journal of Mississippi History 
AR Alabama Review JNH Journal of Negro History 
AS American Speech JP The Journal of Politics 
CH Current History JSH The Journal of Southern 
co Chronicles of Oklahoma History 
CSM Christian Science Monitor KHQ Kansas Historical Quarterly 
CSsjJ Central States Speech Journal LCcQ Library of Congress Quarterly 
CWH Civil War History Journal of Current 
D Dramatics Acquisitions 
DA Dissertation Abstracts LHQ Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
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LJ Library Journal 

MHM Maryland Historical Magazine 

MHR_ The Missouri Historical Review 

MVHR The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review 

MwF Midwest Folklore 

NCHR_ The North Carolina 
Historical Review 

NEQ New England Quarterly 

NMHQ New Mexico Historical 
Quarterly 

NYHTB New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review 

NYTB New York Times Book Review 

PADS Publications of the American 
Dialect Society 

PM Players Magazine 

PSQ Political Science Quarterly 

PMLA Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of 
America 

PQ The Political Quarterly 

Qjs The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech 

RKHS_ The Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society 

SAQ South Atlantic Quarterly 

SCHM The South Carolina Historical 
Magazine 
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SeR Sewanee Review 
SFQ Southern Folklore Quarterly 
SHQ Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly 
SM Speech Monographs 
so The Southern Observer 
SR Saturday Review 
SsJ The Southern Speech Journal 
ST The Speech Teacher 


SwR Southwest Review 

TA Theatre Arts 

TAn Theatre Annual 

TFSB_ Tennessee Folklore Society 
Bulletin 

THQ Tennessee Historical Quarterly 

TN Theatre Notebook 

USQBR United States Quarterly 
Book Review 

VMHB The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography 

VOR The Virginia Quarterly Review 

WF Western Folklore 

WMQ William and Mary 
Quarterly 

ws Western Speech 

WT World Theatre 

WVH West Virginia History 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 


1. History, CULTURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Allen, Lee N. The 1924 Underwood 
campaign in Alabama. AR 9 (July, 
1956). 176-87. 

Bailey, Hugh C. Alabama political 
leaders and the Missouri Compro- 
mise. AR 9 (April, 1956). 120-34. 

Alabama’s political leaders 
and the acquisition of Florida. FHQ 
35 (July, 1956). 17-29. 

Bode, Carl. The American lyceum: 
town meeting of the mind. New 
York. Oxford Univ. Press. 1956. 
pp. xii + 275. 

Rev. by John A, Munroe in JSH 
22 (August, 1956). 387-9; by Wal- 
do W. Braden in QJS 42 (October, 
1956). 306-7; by Merle Curti in AL 
28 (November, 1956). 392-3. 
Gives attention to the development of 


the lyceum movement in the ante-bellum 
South. 


Boykin, Edward Carrington. Congress 
and the Civil War. New York. Mc- 
Bride. 1955. pp. 352. 

Rev. by David Lindsey in AHR 61 
(April, 1956). 732. 


Doty, Franklin A. Florida, Iowa, and 
the national ‘balance of power,’ 
1845. FHQ 35 (July, 1956). 30-59. 
Attention to debates of the first ses- 

sion of the 28th Congress on admission 

of Florida and Iowa. Leading Southern 
participants were: James E. Belser, Ala- 
bama; Thomas H. Bayly, Virginia; George 

M. Berrien, Georgia; Robert J. Walker, 

Mississippi; William S. Archer, Virginia. 

Ellingsworth, Huber Winton. South- 
ern reconciliation orators in the 
North, 1868-1899. Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Florida State Univ. Graduate 
School. 1955 
Abstracted in SM 23 (June, 1956). 

104. 

Presented in speech. “The purpose of 
the study is to determine the identity of 
these speakers, the nature of their mes- 
sages, the occasions of the speeches, the 
rhetorical techniques employed in  pro- 
moting reconciliation, and the probable 
effects of their efforts.” 

Eubanks, Ralph T. and Baker, V. L. 
A bibliography of speech and thea- 
tre in the South for the year 1955. 
SSJ 21 (Summer, 1956). 262-71. 
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Floan, Howard R. The New York 
Evening Post and the ante-bellum 
South. AQ 8 (Fall, 1956). 243-53. 

Fornell, Earl A. W. Agitation in Texas 
for reopening the slave trade. SHQ 
60 (October, 1956). 245-59. 

— ——. Texans and filibusters in the 
1850’s. SHQ 59 (April, 1956). 411- 
28. 

Study of filibustering expeditions into 

Central America initiated by certain Tex- 

ans for the purpose of facilitating African 

slave traffic. Attention to speaking ac- 
tivities aimed at giving support to these 
armed campaigns. 

Green, Fletcher M. Resurgent South- 
ern sectionalism, 1933-1955. NCHR 
33 (April, 1956). 222-40. 

Hancock, Harold Bell. The campaign 
and election of 1860. DH 7 (Sep- 
tember, 1956). 105-41. 

Study of the 1860 political campaign 
in the border state of Delaware. 
Hoffman, William S. Willie P. Man- 

gum and the Whig revival of the 

doctrine of instructions. JSH 22 

(August, 1956). 338-54. 

Touches partisan debate in North Car- 
olina between Whigs and Democrats on 
the issue of instructions during the Jack- 
sonian era, 

. The downfall of the Demo- 
crats: the reaction of North Caro- 
linians to Jacksonian land policy. 
NCHR 33 (April, 1956). 166-80. 

Lander, Ernest M., Jr. The South 
Carolinians at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. SCHM 57 (July, 1956). 
134-55. 

A study of the contribution of the 
South Carolina delegation to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Latimer, Margaret Kinard. South 
Carolina: a protagonist of the War 
of 181.. AHR 61 (July, 1956). 
914-29. 

“Amplification and correction” of the 
War Hawks’ story, including roles of Cal- 
houn, Cheves, and Lowndes. 

Miller, William D. The Progressive 
movement in Memphis. THQ 
(March, 1956). 3-16. 

Study of the “exclusively urban’ re- 
form movement in Memphis from about 
1900, with analysis and appraisal of May- 
or E. H. Crump’s administration. 


Moseberry, Lowell Tillry. A historical 
study of Negro oratory in the Unit- 
ed States to 1915. Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Univ. of Southern California 
Graduate School. 1955. 

“ in SM 23 (June, 1956). 

108. 

Presented in speech. Among orators 
included are: W. E. B. Du Bois and 
Booker T. Washington. 

Posey, Walter B. The Baptists and 
slavery in the Lower Mississippi 
Valley. JNH 41 (April, 1956). 117- 
30. 

Riggs, Joseph H. A study of rhetor- 
ical events in the West Virginia 
statehood movement. WVH 17 
(April, 1956). 191-251. 

Ryland, Garnett. The Baptists of Vir- 
ginia, 1699-1926. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Baptist Board of Missions 
and Education. 1955. pp. ix + 372. 

Smith, Howard W. The Progressive 
party and the election of 1912 in 
Alabama. AR 9 (January, 1956). 
5-21. 

Stephenson, Wendell Holmes. The 
South lives in history: Southern his- 
torians and their legacy. Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana State Univ. Press. 
1955. pp. xiii + 148. 

Rev. by Dallas Dickey in QJS 42 
(April, 1956). 193-4; by Fulmore 
Mood in SHQ 60 (October, 1956). 
323-4; by Wood Gray in VMHB 
64 (April, 1956). 233-4. 

A study of three historians of the 
South—William E. Dodd, Ulrich B, Phil- 
lips, and Walter Lynwood Fleming. 
Sweet, William Warren. Virginia 

Methodism: a history. Richmond. 

Whittel and Shepperson. 1955. pp. 

xiii + 427. 

Weis, Frederick Lewis. The colonial 
clergy of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. Boston. Pub- 
lications of the Society of the De- 
scendents of the Colonial Clergy, 
No. 7. 1955. pp. vii + 100. 

Wight, William E. Some letters of 
William Dunlap Simpson, 1860-1863. 
SCHM 57 (October, 1956). 204-22. 
“A glimpse of the Southern Demo- 

cratic Convention at Richmond in 1860, 

several details of life on ‘the tented field’ 
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during the first two years of the War of 

Secession, and a morc limited view into 

the life of a Confederate congressman.” 

Wiley, Earl M. Buckeye criticism of 
the Gettysburg Address. SM 23 
(March, 1956). 1-8. 
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Wooster, Ralph. The Georgia Seces- 
sion Convention. GHQ 40 (March, 
1956). 21-56. 


2. PRACTITIONERS 


ARCHER. Doty. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 
ARRINGTON. Worley, Ted R. The 

story of Alfred W. Arrington. AHQ 

14 (Winter, 1955). 315-9. 

Account of Arrington (1810 - 1867), 
preacher, lawyer, and politician whose 
public career includes some years in Ar- 
kansas. 

BARKLEY. Clevenger, Theodore. Al- 
ben W. Barkley’s use of humor in 
public speaking. WS 20 (Winter, 
1956). 15-22. 

BAYLY. Doty. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 
BELSER. Doty. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 
BENTON. McCandless, Perry. The 
political philosophy and _ political 
personality of Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton. MHR 50 (January, 1956). 

145-58. 

Second of two articles on Benton’s 
career and political philosophy. For first 
— see this bibliography for the year 
BERRIEN. Doty. See Public Ad- 

Aress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 

phy. 

BUCKNER. Ellingsworth. See Pub- 
lic Address—History, Culture, Bib- 
liography. 

CALHOUN. Latimer. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 


phy. 
CAMPBELL. Riggs. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 


phy. 

. Jordan, Weymouth T. 
George Washington Campbell of 
Tennessee: Western statesman. Tal- 
lahassee. Florida State Univ. Press. 
1955. pp. x + 214. 

Rev. by Porter L. Fortune, Jr., in 
MVHR 42 (March, 1956). 746-7; 
by Thomas Perkins Abernathy in 


VMHB 64 (January, 1956). 117-8; 
by James W. Patton in NCHR 33 
(April, 1956). 262-4. 
CANNON. Cannon, James, Jr. Bish- 
op Cannon’s own story: life as I 
have seen it. Edited by Richard L. 
Watson. Durham. Duke Univ. 
Press. 1955. pp. xxxiv + 465. 
Rev. by T. L. Agnew in AHR 61 
(January, 1956). 483; in USQBR 
11 (December, 1955). 441. 

See Practitioners, Pa bibliography 

XXI (Summer, 1956). 


————. Warren. ‘See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

CARLILE. Riggs. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

CHEVES. Latimer. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

CRANE. Riggs. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 
CROCKETT. Miles, G. S. David 
Crockett evolves, 1821-1824. AQ 8 

(Spring, 1956). 53-60. 
Analysis of Crockett’s speeches deliv- 


ered in the Tennessee legislature from 
1821 through 1824, 
Shackford, James Atkins. 
David Crockett, the man and the 
legend. Edited by John B. Shack- 
ford. Chapel Hill. Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. 1956. pp. 338. 
Rev. by J. D. Marshall in LJ 81 
(May 15, 1956). 1270; by Walter 
Blair in SR 39 (July 2, 1956). 26. 
CURRY. Lewis, William J. The edu- 
cational speaking of Jabez L. M. 
Curry. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Florida Graduate School. 1955. 
Abstracted in SM 23 (June, 1956). 
106; in DA 15 (December, 1955). 2599- 
2600. 
Presented in speech. “This study sur- 
veys and analyzes the rhetorical practices 
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of one of the New South’s leading advo- 

cates of universal education.” 

DAVIES. Bost, George H. Samuel 
Davies [1723-61]: the South’s great 
awakener. Journal of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society (Septem- 
ber, 1955). 

DAVIS. Strode, Hudson. Jefferson 
Davis: American portrait, 1808- 
1861. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 
1955. pp. 460. 

Rev. by Clement Eaton in AHR 61 
(January, 1956). 419; by H. H. 
Simms in AAA 304 (March, 1956). 
153; by R. E. Danielson in At- 
lantic 197 (June, 1956). 65, 

DOUGLASS. Foner, Philip S. The 
life and writings of Frederick Doug- 
lass. Vol. 4, Reconstruction and 
after. New York. International 
Publishers. 1955. pp. 574. 

Rev. by William E. Baringer in 
JSH 21 (November, 1955). 554-5. 

Final volume combining biography and 
works of the noted Negro orator. 
DUBOIS. Chaffee, Mary L. William 

E. B. Dubois’ concept of the racial 

problem in the United States. JNH 

41 (July, 1956). 241-58. 

Examination of speeches and writings 
which deal with the race question. 
GORDON. Ellingsworth. See Public 

Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 

raphy. 

GRADY. Ellingsworth. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
raphy. 

GRAHAM. High, Stanley. Billy Gra- 
ham; the personal story of the man, 
his message, and his mission. New 
York. McGraw Hill. 1956. pp. 274. 

GRAY. Fornell. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 

HAMPTON. Ellingsworth. See Pub- 
lic Address—History, Culture, Bib- 
liography. 

HILLIARD. Golden, James L. Hil- 
liard vs. Yancey: prelude to the 
Civil War. QJS 42 (February, 
1956). 35-44. 

An analysis of the debates between 
Hilliard and Yancey during the Alabama 
congressional campaign of 1851. 
HOUSTON. Fornell. See Public Ad- 

dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 


phy. 


HOWELL. Spain, Rufus B. R. B.C. 
Howell: progressive Baptist min- 
ister in the old Southwest. THQ 
(September, 1955). 

JACOB. Sherwood, Lawrence. John 
Jeremiah Jacob [1757-1839]: pa- 
triot and preacher. WVH 17 (Jan- 
uary, 1956). 117-37. 

JAMES. Dillon, M. L. Captain Ja- 
son W. James, frontier anti-Demo- 
crat. NMHR 31 (April, 1956). 89- 
101. 

Study of the speeches and writings of 
a Confederate cavalry captain, Ku Klux 
leader, Texas Ranger, and Southwestern 
cattleman. 

JASPER. Honan, William Holmes. 
John Jasper and the sermon that 
moved the sun. SM 23 (November, 
1956). 255-61. 

HOUSTON. Kennedy. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

JOYNER. Johnson, Elmer D. James 
Yadkin Joyner [1862-1954]: edu- 
cational statesman. NCHR 33 (July, 
1956). 359-83. 

Account of Joyner, North Carolina 
educator, with some attention to his edu- 
cational addresses. 

LAMAR. Ellingsworth. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
raphy. 

—. Kennedy. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

LEE. Ellingsworth. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

LOWNDES. Latimer. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

McTYEIRE. Tigert, John J. IV. 
Bishop Holland Nimmons Mc- 
Tyeire: ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional architect. Nashville. Vander- 
bilt Univ. Press. 1955. pp. 279. Ap- 
pendices, bibliography, index. 

Rev. by Blanche Henry and Clarke 
Weaver in THQ 15 (March, 1956). 
79; by Duvon C. Corbitt in JSH 
22 (August, 1956). 386-7. 

MANGUM. Hoffman. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 


phy. 
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NELSON. Alexander, Thomas B. 
Thomas A. R. Nelson [1812-1873] 
as an example of Whig conservatism 
in Tennessee. THQ (March, 1956). 
17-29. 

O’FERRALL. Wynes, Charles E. 
Charles T. O’Ferrall and the Vir- 
ginia gubernatorial election of 1893. 
VMHB 64 (October, 1956). 437-53. 
Considerable attention to Democrat 

O’Ferrall’s campaign speaking. 

PIERPONT. Riggs. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

RIVES. Gunderson, Robert G. Wil- 
liam C. Rives and the ‘Old Gentle- 
man’s Convention.’ JSH 22 (No- 
vember, 1956). 459-76. 


Attention to Rives’ “compromise 
speech” of February 19, 1861, and his 
Metropolitan Hall speech of March 8, be- 
fore the Virginia peace convention at 
Richmond in favor of the adjustment of- 
fered in the Peace Conference resolution. 


TOOMBS. Thompson, William Y. 
Robert Toombs and the Georgia 
railroads. GHQ 40 (March, 1956). 
56-64. 

UNDERWOOD. Allen. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
raphy. 

WALKER, JOHN WILLIAMS. Ows- 
ley, Frank L. John Williams Walk- 


er. AR 9 (April, 1956). 100-19. 
Analysis of the political career of Ala- 
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bama’s first aaa with particular em- 

phasis upon his senatorial debates dealing 

with relief for the purchasers of public 
land. 

WALKER, ROBERT J. Doty. See 
Public Address — History, Culture, 
Bibliography. 

WASHINGTON, BOOKER T. Mose- 
berry. See Public Address—History, 
Culture, Bibliography. 

WATTERSON. Wall, Joseph Frazier. 
Henry Watterson: reconstructed 
rebel. Introduction by Alben W. 
Barkley. New York. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1956. pp. xiii + 362. 

Rev. by Lindsey S. Perkins in QJS 
42 (December, 1956). 419-20; by 
G. G. Van Deusen in SR 39 
(March 24, 1956). 20; by J. D. 
Marshall in LJ 81 (March 15, 
1956). 723; by Curtis Carroll Da- 
vis in AL 28 (November, 1956). 
388-9. 

. Ellingsworth. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
raphy. 

WHEELER. Ellingsworth. See Public 
Address—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
raphy. 

WILLEY. Riggs. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 
WILSON. Osborn, George C. Wood- 
row Wilson: Southerner. SO 4 (De- 

cember, 1956). 319-23. 
YANCEY. Golden. s.v. ‘Hilliard,’ 


supra. 


THEATRE 


1. History, BioGRAPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Benton, Joseph. Some personal re- 
membrances about Lynn Riggs. CO 
34 (Autumn, 1956). 296-301. 

Bristow, Eugene Kerr. ‘Look out for 
Saturday night’: a social history of 
professional variety theater in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, 1859-1880. Ph.D. 
dissertation. State Univ. of Iowa 
Graduate School. 1956. 

Abstracted in DA 16 (October, 1956). 

1961-2, 

Presented in speech. 

Clark, John Lewis. Dramatic activity 
in the colleges and universities of 

the Wnited States prior to 1905. 


Ph.D. dissertation. Stanford Univ. 
Graduate School. 1955. 
Abstracted in DA 16 (January, 1956). 
178-9. 
Presented in theatre. 


Collins, L. N. The ordeal of Thomas 
Wolfe: Asheville notes. SO 4 (Oc- 
tober, 1956). 271-4. 

Mention of Wolfe’s play Mannerhouse. 

Eubanks, Ralph T. and Baker, V. L. 
A bibliography of speech and thea- 
tre in the South for the year 1955. 
SSJ 21 (Summer, 1956). 262-71. 

Fife, Iline. The Confederate theatre 
in Georgia. GR 9 (Fall, 1955). 305- 
15. 
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Furnas, J. C. Goodbye to Uncle Tom. 
Sloane. 1956. pp. 435. 

Rev. by Joan Doyle in Catholic 
World 183 (August, 1956). 394; 
by Roi Ottley in Chicago Sunday 
Tribune (June 24, 1956); by R. R. 
Brunn in Christian Science Moni- 
tor (June 28, 1956); by James 
Baldwin in Nation 183 (July 7, 
1956). 19; by Oscar Handlin in 
NYTB (June 24, 1956); by Arthur 
P. Davis in JNH 41 (October, 
1956). 349-51. 

Shows the wide gap between the Ne- 
gro as depicted by Mrs. Stowe and the 
living Negro of that day. 

Glenn, Stanley Leonard. Ludicrous 
characterization in American com- 
edy from the beginning until the 
Civil War. Ph.D. dissertation. Stan- 
ford Univ. Graduate School. 1955. 
Abstracted in DA 16 (February, 

1956). 400-1. 

Presented in theatre. 

Harkness, David J. The Civil War in 
fiction and drama. SO 4 (July, 
1956). 187-90. 

List of fiction and drama titles deal- 
ing with the war. 

Hilliard, Robert L. The integration 
of the Negro actor on the New 
York stage. ETJ 8 (May, 1956). 97- 
108. 

Macdonald, Cordelia Howard. Mem- 
oirs of the original little Eva. ETJ 
8 (December, 1956). 267-82. 

First publication of the memoirs of 
Mrs, Macdonald, with a foreword and edi- 


torial footnote by her nephew George C. 

Howard. 

Malin, James C. James A. and Louie 
Lord: theatrical team; their per- 
sonal story, 1869-1889. KHQ 22 
(Autumn, 1956). 242-75. 

Moody, Richard. Uncle Tom, the 
theatre, and Mrs. Stowe. American 
Heritage 6 (October, 1955). 29-33, 
itl of the stage productions of 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Rankin, Allen and Martha. How the 
lost colony was found. TA 40 
(July, 1956). 69-70, 84, 95. 

The story of Paul Green’s symphonic 


drama The Lost Colony on Roanoke Is- 
land. 


Ritter, Charles Clifford. The theatre 
in Memphis, Tennessee, from its be- 
ginning to 1859 (Parts one-five). 
Ph.D. dissertation. State Univ. of 
Iowa Graduate School. 1956. 
Abstracted in DA 16 (November, 

1956). 2240. 

Presented in speech. 

Roppolo, Joseph. American themes, 
heroes and history on the New Or- 
leans stage, 1806-1865. Tulane 
Studies in English 5 (1955). 151-81. 

Walser, Richard Gaither, ed. North 
Carolina drama. Garrett and Mas- 
sie. 1956. pp. 229. 

Collection of ten plays written about 
North Carolina by North Carolinians, 
with historical introduction. Contains two 
of Paul Green’s comedies. 


2. CoMMUNITY AND SEMIPROFESSIONAL 


Barnet, Elaine K. Theatre at work. 
PM 32 (April, 1956). 152-3. 

The present organization and program 

- the little theatre of Jacksonville, Flor- 

ida. 

Green, Paul. Wilderness road; a sym- 
phonic outdoor drama. Samuel 
French. 1956. pp. 166. 

Two-act drama written for production 
at Berea College, Kentucky. 

Peet, Telfair B. A touring college. PM 
32 (May, 1956). 177-8. 

How problems of touring are met by 


the Auburn Players of the Alabama Poly- 

technic Institute. 

Porterfield, Robert. How living thea- 
tre won state legislators. TA 40 (Oc- 
tober, 1956). 64-5, 89. 

The state of Virginia increases its an- 
nual subsidy to the Barter theatre. 
Florida premiere for new 
Tennessee Williams play. TA 40 
(August, 1956). 70-1. 
Brief account of first production of 

Sweet Bird of Youth at Studio M Play- 

house, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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3. DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 


Christophersen, Merrill G. Early 
American dramatic criticism. SSJ 
21 (Spring, 1956). 195-203. 

Much dramatic criticism existed before 
the time of Poe and Whitman as evi- 
denced in two important literary maga- 
zines—the North American Review and 
the Southern Review. 


Dusenbury, Winifred Loesch. The the- 
ory of loneliness in modern Ameri- 
can drama. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. 
of Florida Graduate School. 1956. 


Abstracted in DA 16 (November, 
1956). 2160. 


Presented in language and literature. 
Enkvist, Niles Erik. The Octoroon 
and English opinions of slavery. 
AmQ (Summer, 1956). 166-70. 
Freedley, George. Freudians both. PM 
32 (March, 1956). 134-5. 


Evaluation of some of the plays of 
Tennessee Williams and William Inge. 


Hewes, Henry. Al Capp’s druther 


world. SR 39 (December 1, 1956). 

50. 

A review of Li’l Abner, satirical mu- 
sical comedy by Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank. 

Johnson, Albert E. and Crain, W. H., 
Jr. Dictionary of American drama 
critics, 1850-1910. TAn 13 (1955). 
65-89. 

Martin, Tillman L. Tennessee Wil- 
liams, top-ranking playwright, nov- 
elist, poet, short-story writer. SO 4 
(April, 1956). 119-22. 

Biography and short digest of most of 
Williams’ work to date, 

Rosenfield, John. Texas-size giant. 
SwR 41 (Autumn, 1956). 370-9. 
Story of the filming and release of 


the motion picture based on Edna Fer- 
ber’s novel. 


Yarnough, Vernon. Social drama and 
Big Daddy. SwR 41 (Spring, 1956). 
194-7. 


Williams’ characters in Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof are “stubbornly infantile.” 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


Anderson, John Q. ‘Up Salt Creek 
without a paddle.’ RKHS 54 (April, 
1956). 147-52. 

Origin of the locution and “its altera- 
tion in the migration from Kentucky to 
Texas.” 

Boone, Lalia Phipps. Folk names for 
blooming plants. SFQ 19 (Decem- 
ber, 1955). 230-6. 

A survey of “unrecorded folk names” 
for blooming plants, “specifically those 
which are common to Florida.” 


Braddy, Haldeen. Smugglers’ argot in 
the Southwest. AS 31 (May, 1956). 
96-101. 


Byrd, James W. Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton: a novel folklorist. TFSB 21 
(June, 1955). 37-41. 

Deals with Negro speech and customs 
in “some of the most authentic folk nov- 
els to come out of the South.” 
Dunlap, A. R. ‘Blue hen’s chickens’ 

in North Carolina. AS 31 (October, 

1956). 223. 

Halpert, Herbert. Some ‘Wellerisms’ 

from Kentucky and Tennessee. JAF 

69 (April-June, 1956). 115-22. 


Collection of ‘‘Yankeeisms,” including 
also cettain ones from Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, North Carolina, Missouri, and Texas. 
Harder, Kelsie B. The pronunciation 

of ‘soy’. AS 31 (February, 1956). 

77-9. 

Records “some peculiarities” of pro- 
nunciation which have developed for soy 
and soybean, particularly “local pronun- 
ciations” heard by the author in Perry 
County, Tennessee. 

. Rhyming names in Tennes- 

see. SFQ (June, 1955). 101-3. 
————.. The vocabulary of marble- 

playing. PADS No. 23 (April, 1955). 
3-33. 

Contains abe list of terms used in 
marble-playing with meaning and first 
citation in print in England or U.S.A., 
or heard by the author in Tennessee. 
Johnson, E. D. First names in French 

Louisiana. Names 4 (March, 1956). 
49-53. 
Kenny, Hamil. Algonquian names. 
Names 4 (March, 1956). 54-8. 
McDavid, Raven I., Jr. The position 
of the Charleston dialect. PADS 23 
(April, 1955). 35-49. 
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Mockler, William Emmett Morgan. 
The surnames of trans-Allegheny 
Virginia: 1750-1800. Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Ohio State Univ. Graduate 
School. 1955. 

‘eoeaeal in DA 16 (May, 1956). 

960. 

. Surnames of trans-Alle- 
gheny Virginia, 1750-1800. Names 
4 (March, 1956). 1-17. 

Randolph, Vance. The names of 
Ozark fiddle tunes. MwF 4 (1954). 
81-6. 

Rogers, P. Burwell. Changes in Vir- 
ginia names. AS 31 (February, 
1956). 21-4. 

Simpson, Clarence J. provisional 
gazeteer of Florida place names of 
Indian derivation, either obsolescent 
or retained, together with others of 
recent application. Tallahassee. 
Florida Geological Survey, special 
publication No. 1. pp. x + 158. 


Rev. by John W. Griffin in FHQ 
35 (October, 1956). 194. 

Stephenson, Edward A. Linguistic re- 
sources of the Southern Historical 
Collection. AS 31 (December, 1956). 
271-7. 

Wood, Gordon R. Heard in the 
South. TFSB 20 (1954). 42-5, 111-6. 
Comment on various locutions heard 

in the South and on Negro and certain 

foreign influences on English vocabulary 

in Southern United States. 

. Some sources of informa- 

tion on Tennessee folk speech. TFSB 
(1955). 20-6. 


Woodbridge, Hensley C. Americanisms 
in Felix Holt’s Gabriel Horn. Ken- 
tucky Folklore Record 2 (January- 
March, 1956). 15-22. 


Linguistic note on Americanisms in 
one of the novels of Felix Holt, Kentucky 
historical novelist, whose language, it has 
been said, is “about ninety-five per cent 
authentic and by far the best example of 
Purchase dialect.” 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Dickey, Dallas C. The Southern 
Speech Association: Part I, Found- 
ing and first two years. SSJ 21 
(Spring, 1956). 175-88. Part II, The 
Association, 1932-1946. 22 (Fall, 
1956). 1-15. 

First two of a projected series of five 
articles on the history of the Southern 

Speech Association. 


Sherman, Sam. A history of speech 
education in New Orleans public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Louisiana State 
Univ. Graduate School. 1955. 
Abstracted in SM 23 (June, 1956). 


154-5. 
Presented in speech, 
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WORKSHOP 


STATE COURSES OF STUDY IN SPEECH 


FREDA KENNER 


There has been for a number of years a widespread interest in 
teaching guides for speech teachers in the secondary schools. This 
interest has developed out of a three-fold need. First, the major 
responsibility for educating high school students in oral communica- 
tion skills rests today very largely with teachers of other subjects. 
Second, inexperienced teachers are constantly asking for help. Third, 
with a course of study completed and on file, state departments of 
education often tend to look with greater favor on the establish- 
ment of regular speech courses in the secondary schools. 

The Committee on Problems in Speech in the Secondary School 
of the Speech Association of America is at present in the process 
of preparing a course of study for use in classes in speech funda- 
mentals. Because of the widespread interest in such materials, the 
Committee has been empowered by the Administrative Council of 
SAA to develop a broad, basic, flexible program which could be 
used as a guide by all persons and agencies interested in such a 
course of study. 

In order to determine the number of states now having courses 
of study in speech, during 1953 members of this Committee ad- 
dressed inquiries to the departments of education of each of the 
forty-eight states, and also to the various state and regional speech 
associations. The replies indicated that twenty-five states either 
had special courses of study for speech or that work in speech was 
included in study programs in English or in oral and written com- 
munication. Twenty-one states reported no course of study includ- 
ing speech. Two states did not reply. None of the regional asso- 
ciations reported speech courses of study. Two state associations 


Miss Kenner (M.A., Tennessee, 1951) is Chairman of the Department of 
Speech at Messick High School in Memphis. This survey constituted a por- 
tion of her report as Second Vice-President of SSA, 1955-56. 
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said they had issued study outlines and two had courses of study 
in progress. Many state associations replied that although courses 
of study had been prepared at one time, these had been misplaced 
as a result of changes in officer personnel. 

In the fall of 1955, letters were sent to the state departments 
of education in the thirteen Southern states in the SSA area in an 
effort to determine how much progress had been made since the 
1953 survey. The thirteen states were: Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississipi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

In the 1953 survey, Florida and Louisiana were the only South- 
ern states reporting specific courses of study in speech. By 1955, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas had been added to the list. Ala- 
bama reported that it was in the process of preparing a course of 
study. North Carolina and Virginia indicated that while in their 
states there were no materials for speech as a separate area, current 
courses of study in English and other subjects included work in 
speech. Local schools prepare their own courses of study in Ark- 
ansas and Kentucky. Georgia and South Carolina reported no 
speech courses of study, and West Virginia stated: “In many 
schools speech is given as one of the four years of English. In some 
it is offered as an elective subject in addition to the four years of 
English. In a great many schools it is given as units within the 
usual Engiish course.” 

While this 1955 survey did not include questions about speech 
correction and special education, most of the thirteen states con- 
tacted reported that they had special education programs in speech. 

The five states which already had printed courses of study ob- 
ligingly sent copies. A Guide to Teaching Speech in Florida Second- 
ary Schools is the title of Florida Bulletin No. 34A (Revised). 
This bulletin is complete as to objectives, procedures, suggestions, 
and time schedules for each unit. The chapters on discussion, par- 
liamentary law, extemporaneous speaking, and debate are gems. 
They will be of great value to the new teacher, and splendid remind- 
ers for the experienced teacher. There is also a good chapter on 
speech in the junior high school. This is a very valuable book, and 
I hope that the Florida State Department of Education will be able 
to grant your requests for copies. 

The supply of Louisiana’s bulletin, titled A Course of Study in 
Speech, is exhausted at present, but I had the opportunity to ex- 
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amine it in 1953, and considered it a fine example. It is to be hoped 
that the Louisiana State Department of Education will soon have 
additional copies available. 

A Suggested Program of Oral Communication for Mississippi 
Schools is outstanding for its material on remedial reading in the 
elementary school. The secondary school chapters are, for the most 
part, designed to fit into the English curriculum. Included is a good 
chapter on the extra-class speech activities program. 

The Teaching of Speech in the High Schools of Texas is clear, 
concise, and attractively arranged, with sound objectives and stimu- 
lating pupil experiences. It has a particularly good unit on radio 
speech and an excellent bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
Mr. Lee Wilburn, Assistant Commissioner of Education, stated in 
a letter that “Speech is a popular course in our high schools, and 
the enrollment at that level is extremely heavy.” 

Suggested Procedures for Teaching Speech in the Secondary 
Schools of Tennessee has outstanding chapters on oral interpretation 
and dramatics. The oral interpretation unit, written by Mrs. Ruby 
Krider, was reprinted in the Spring, 1957, issue of THE SoUTHERN 
SPEECH JOURNAL. 

The time has come when parents, teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and boards of education must look upon speech as an 
integral part of the educational process. Speech must be lifted from 
the realm of an extra-curricular activity which trains the talented 
student for speech contests, and take its rightful place in the curri- 
culum. Is the planned state course of study a means to help accom- 
plish this objective? Should regional associations prepare suggested 
courses of study, along with the Speech Association of America, 
to help establish and stabilize the speech program in the secondary 
school? 
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CoveNANT WitH Eartu. By Lew Sarett. Selected and Arranged by Alma 
Johnson Sarett. With a Foreword by Carl Sandburg. University of Flor- 
ida Press, 1956; pp. xxvi-+ 177. $4.75. 


If I am right, Alma Johnson Sarett has given us, in this handsomely pro- 
duced volume, the definitive character of Lew Sarett’s Covenant with Earth. 
In her sensitive selection, she has accomplished a new critical focus on the 
total work. 

Here I would like to mention only two of the broader aspects of her 
suggestive selection: the inclusion of hitherto unpublished poems and the 
relatively greater weight given to the poetry dealing with Indian life. 

The six new poems represent a real increment to the sum of Lew Sarett’s 
philosophy, humor, and perception. “Almanack,” itself actually a set of five 
new poems, evokes nature in its many moods and tones, a calendar of spiritual 
weathers; “Clouds at Timberline” is a remarkable blend of rhythmic excite- 
ment and imagistic preciseness. Nor does the comic spirit breathe more benignly 
anywhere else in Sarett than in the warm, humorous “Arithmetic”; and from 
the chaste imagery of “Kinsmen” arises an explicit statement of the poet’s 
spiritual position: 

Even as tranquil water in a hollow 
Mirrors the fleeting shadow of a swallow, 
Oh, even so am I content to be 

Kinsman of sky and wind and sea. 


One of these new poems, “Cliff-Dwellers,” is a significant new treatment 
of the poet’s Indian subjects. It is, in a sense, truly a poem of summation, as 
though Sarett’s abiding interest in a race which slumbers uneasily between past 
and present has been projected to an ultimate vision of former grandeur and 
final loss. Here is the conclusion of the poem, following a long and beautiful 
evocation of the simplicity and nobility of the cliff-dwellers’ lives: 


Tonight the moon will flood its silver foam 
Over the cliffs and with a lean pale hand 
Call up from these dark caves a hundred ghosts— 
Patriarchs, children, warriors, lovers, priests, 
Haulers of jars of water, grinders of corn, 
Molders of silver and polishers of turquoise. 


Deep in arroyo-gloom the prowling wolf 
Will stretch his gullet and toss ironic laughter 
Into the starry caverns of the sky. 
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It is a scene of utter desolation. Yet, before the wolf has his realistic 
last laugh, the imagination, under the magical sign of the moon, once again, 
however sadly, peoples the perished past. 

I, for one, cannot read this passage without thinking how much this moon 
is Lew Sarett’s own, his special poetic bequest. Like this conjuring moon, his 
poetry has evoked the teeming particulars of a vanished past: the sweating 
shuffle and stomp of the “squaw-dance,” the ringing medicine song for hunting 
duck, the vibrant and vengeful “thunderdrums” of war, the Indian lovers with 
their poignant songs, the tender and delicate “sleep songs.” All these, and 
many other aspects of the Indian’s life, have become, through Sarett’s poetry, 
part of America’s poetic heritage. 

Sarett’s astonishing, his artistic, achievement is that he has evoked only 
as much of that vibrant past as actually exists in the beleaguered living Indian, 
whom he could personally observe with a cold eye and a pitying, admiring 
heart. Among a host of familiar examples, I think of the suggestive conclu- 
sion, so lightly and humorously drawn, of “Rain-Song.” Here, after conduct- 
ing a long ceremony, eloquent with tradition, soliciting the rain-god, one medi- 
cine man turns to another for a private word: 


Ugh! Lame-Wolf! ... Tobacco! ... 

Ugh! . . . I spit on your red willow tobacco! 
It has not teeth! It is for squaws! 

Give me your white man’s tobacco— 

The black stick with the stuck-on silver dog! .. . 


The total effect of the rest of Sarett’s poems dealing with the Indian is not 
unlike the effect obtained in “Cliff-Dwellers,” and it is in this sense that the 
single poem exists as a kind of summation of Sarett’s vision of a glorious, 
blasted people. 

Equally important as the inclusion of new poems in stimulating us to a 
re-evaluation of Sarett is the emphasis on the poet’s treatment of the Indian. 
Nearly three-fifths of the volume is given to it, and I think that critics will 
study with renewed seriousness its bearings on the pattern of Sarett’s poetry. 

There is a question concerning Sarett’s interest in the red man which, for 
all its obviousness, has not, I think, been sufficiently discussed, and that is 
simply the question, Why? Why Indians? 

The superficial answer is clear enough. As forest ranger and hunter, Sarett 
got into country where these people were, became their friend, found them 
colorful and interesting, and so wrote about them. Such an answer, true so 
far as it goes, nevertheless fails to explain the degree to which a significant 
poetic talent was committed to depicting the life of a vigorous, yet forlorn 
people; nor does it explain the organic relations of the Indian poems to his 
other work. 

Sarett has himself provided the answer in a characteristic fashion. It was 
his habit to speak and write directly—so directly that some persons fail to 
realize that he left always something implicit, something extra, for the reader 
prepared to take a little time with him. So in this case his regard for the 
Indian is actually implicit in his “world-view,” as that is expressed not only 
in the poems but also in an introductory essay reprinted here, with as much 
clarity as prose can manage: “Some of us think that these are all that matter 
much—the wild earth, nature.” Sarett stated that he was one of those who 
“are convinced that nature holds most of the answers to the big basic questions 
of life.” 
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Now this is just the kind of statement that we tend to accept automatically, 
as the expression of a pretty sentiment, not unlike our own. For most of us 
a tender regard for nature is, in fact, pretty sentiment, and little more. We 
like our wild aimals in cages and our flowers in gardens. We can sympathe- 
tically read another “nature” poet’s mournful description of the effects of 
civilization on man, “nor can foot feel, being shod,” without being over- 
whelmingly motivated to walk barefoot through the snow. Our great interest 
in nature is in “controlling” or “harnessing” it, and it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that, for most of us, nature is the arch-rival and enemy of our proudly 
civilizing will. 

It seems to me that we must understand this about ourselves if we are 
to read Lew Sarett’s poetry with any real sympathy of understanding. For 
when Sarett said that he believed nature had the “answers,” he meant it, and 
the degree of his conviction, as expressed in his poems, comes to us as a truly 
radical idea. 

I, at least, could look long at a granite mountain—if I could look long at 
it—without thinking of Carl Sandburg or any other poet. Yet for Sarett 
it is the easiest, most “natural” thing in the world to make that identification 
with his great good friend, and, if we are prepared for the poet’s world, to 
make it convincingly for us. This is, of course, no isolated example: in his 
descriptive and lyric poems, there is hardly a stanza, a line, that is not bursting 
with the merging streams of “natural” life and human motives and behavior. 
He identifies himself, his friends, and his enemies with natural things, with 
geese, mountains, wolves, granite, deer, dew drops, wild flowers, coyotes— 
the list is limited only by the possibilities of his own direct experience of 
nature. 

Such merging of man into the natural scene is the primary characteristic of 
Sarett’s poetic world, and to recognize so much is to arrive at an explanation 
of his interest in the Indian, and its organic relation to his other poetry. 

As always, Sarett said it himself with deceptive clarity: “In many respects 
the red man is a personality and symbol peculiarly American.” But of how 
few actual, historic Americans is he the symbol! Certainly not of that white 
multitude, engaged from the beginning, as it is even now tensely engaged, in 
“conquering” a continent, in bringing nature into conformity with human 
wishes, in bringing her “‘to terms.” To the degree that the red man is symbol of 
any actual American other than himself he is so only of those few woodsmen 
who, in the vanguard of civilization, themselves sometimes lived the life of the 
red man—that is, of a man living in a state of equilibrium with nature, taking 
but maintaining what it offers. It is of this mythical American—of Lew 
Sarett’s and a relatively few other dreamers’ dreams—that the Indian is 
symbol and essence: the man who could come to terms, as Lew Sarett would 
come to terms, with nature, the man who would co-operatively draw up a 
“convenant with earth.” 

We may then safely assume that the Indian’s attraction for Sarett lay in 
an attitude toward life which came closer than any other to an attitude which 
he could only praise and, in fact, desire in important respects to emulate. 

If the Indian’s attitude is only a close approximation, and not precisely 
the true attitude of the man of nature, it is because the Indian has been 
tainted, where he has not been destroyed, by the encroachments of “civiliza- 
tion.” I do not think of a single instance in these poems of a meeting between 
white man and red which does not work to the disadvantage of the Indian. 
This is, I suppose, appallingly close to the historic facts; but if there is any 
evidence to the contrary it will not be found in these pages. 
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I do not mean that Sarett was unfair. Consciously he could be as objec- 
tive and fair as any other sophisticated intelligence. In the famous, poignant 
“Box of God,” for example, Sarett writes of the priests who converted Joe 
Spruce to a religion not natural to him: 


In simple faith and holy zeal, they flung 
Aside the altar-tapestries, that you 

Might know the splendor of God’s handiwork, 
The shining glory of His face. 


But this is the conscious mind speaking. When the imagination assumes con- 
trol, the poet sees the “cavalcade of priests” marching “like a slow black worm 
—Crawling upon the snow.” When the imagination views them, the hands of 
the priests are “soft and white,” they make “their talks with strong, smooth- 
moving tongues,” and Spruce’s conversion is “to flutter against the door/ Crip- 
pled of pinion, bruised of head.” 

I hardly need to add that Sarett’s poetry makes no special point of the 
injurious effects of the white man’s religion. Rather he stresses the destruc- 
tiveness of the total impact of civilization on the man of nature, whether the 
civilizer comes in the guise of priest, trader, treaty-maker, soldier, or political 
governor. 

Yet the Indians—the actual Indians, whom Sarett knew and loved—have 
saved something, in their lives and in their songs and oratory, of the unspoiled 
man of nature. Therefore Sarett passionately savored that wisdom which he 
had already, before their further instruction, apprehended in his own heart. 

Here I can only state broadly that the wisdom has a density, a bitter- 
sweetness that will bring the proper reader back to it many times. He will 
observe, for example as in “Granite,” the comfort which may be had from 
natural things, as the poet petitions the granite hills: 


Let fall your cowl of calm blue dusk on me, 
The mantle of your cool tranquility. 


Or he will turn with the poet for inspiration to the winds, as in “Hang 
Me Among Your Winds,” and he will receive what hints of a super-natural 
God the natural world may offer as when, in the fine hitherto-unpublished 
poem, “Bird’s Eye,” Sarett sees lakes below a mountain pass: 


as if the bowl 
Of sky had fallen from the hands of God, 
And shattering itself upon a knoll, 
Lay littered on the sod. 


He may see the possibilities for human perfection in a dew drop, for intel- 
lectual honesty and emotional clarity in the clear movement of a mountain 
stream, the straight movement of an Indian’s speech. 

If the stress of the poems is on nature as guide and comforter, there is, 
too, a darker wisdom: the unpredictable agony of nature, as in “Four Little 
Foxes,” perhaps Sarett’s most tender poem, gaining in its power to move us 
by its complete avoidance of sentimentality; or the powers of destruction loose 
in the natural world, as when the poet addresses a frightened deer: 


I knew your frenzied rocky run, the burst 
Of lungs, the rivers of fire in every vein; 
I knew vour foaming lip, your boundless thirst, 
The rain of molten-hammering in your brain. 
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And there is the long, strange narrative poem, “Tamarack Blue”—on its sur- 
face so plainly a narrative of an Indian mother’s love betrayed, in its depths 
so ripe with understanding of the sometimes incredibly easy spoliation of 
natural life and natural impulse. 

But without referring to each separate poem I cannot complete even this 
highly general acknowledgment of the poetry’s density, and shall not, in any 
event, continue to do here clumsily and prosaically what is the proper work of 
the poems themselves. 

The work of the poems and of the man who wrote them, is consummately 
described by Sandburg: “And so Sarett .. . with tall timbers, fresh waters, 
blue ducks, and a loon in him. The loon, a poet’s bird for sure, is here.” 

When the poet’s bird is so manifestly present, the reviewer does well to 
stop speaking and begin listening. And there, as one of Sarett’s own Indian 
councilors might wisely conclude, “I have said it.” 


Don GEIGER 
University of California, Berkeley 


A CRossROADS OF FREEDOM. THE 1912 CAMPAIGN SPEECHES OF WoopROW 
Wuson. Edited by John Wells Davidson, with a Preface by Charles Sey- 
mour. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956; pp. xviii+570. $6.00. 


Of the very considerable number of books which were published during 
1956 in connection with the centennial of Woodrow Wilson’s birth, few, per- 
haps, will be of greater ultimate significance, and none, certainly, is of more 
direct and immediate interest to students of American public address than this 
compilation of the speeches Wilson delivered in the New Freedom campaign of 
1912. 

This interest derives not only from the intrinsic importance of the cam- 
paign itself, but even more from the fact that here in the texts of speeches 
previously unavailable we are for the first time, as Editor Davidson says in 
his Introduction, able to see with anything approaching completeness “the 
gradual hammering out in Wilson’s mind . . . of the political philosophy that 
was to become the basis of his reform program during the first four years 
of his Presidency. . . .” 

Except for his “Speech of Acceptance,” delivered at Sea Girt, New Jersey, 
on August 7, and specifically because upon this occasion he felt the manu- 
script detracted from his effectiveness, all of Wilson’s subsequent campaign 
addresses were delivered extempore, and were taken down in shorthand by his 
official campaign stenographer, Charles Lee Swem. And while a small portion 
of these were reconstructed in the late 1920’s and used in a limited way by 
Ray Stannard Baker in the preparation of his Woodrow Wilson, Life and 
Letters (1927-39), the great majority still reposed untranscribed and, for all 
practical purposes, forgotten in Swem’s notebooks as preserved at Princeton 
University and the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Davidson’s account of how he discovered, restored, and verified the 
texts of these speeches—some sixty in all, and ranging from impromptu rear- 
platform remarks to carefully prepared formal addresses—is impressive as 
scholarship and no less intriguing as a story in its own right. Some of the 
texts were checked and corrected by Swem himself; on several, a number of 
highly trained stenographers collaborated; nearly all were closely collated with 
newspaper accounts and other summaries. Indeed, on the whole, one gets 
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an impression of accuracy and reliability that may well set a standard for 
future studies in the textual reconstruction of speeches. 

Equally impressive is the very useful critical apparatus with which the 
reconstructed texts have been surrounded. Without exception, each speech 
is supplied with a separate introduction. Ranging from a single paragraph 
to as much as two pages in length, these give the date, the exact place, and 
the time of day at which the address was delivered; present a running narra- 
tive of Wilson’s activities since the address last recorded; and also include per- 
tinent information concerning the chairman and the speech of introduction. 
Moreover, in many instances they provide analytical and evaluative comments 
concerning the content of the address—its general themes and significant lines of 
argument: whether these represent fresh ideas or are merely echoes of old ones; 
or whether, as is sometimes the case, earlier topics are now reappearing in 
clearer and more compelling form. In addition, a considerable number of the 
more important speeches are followed by comments summarizing press reaction, 
audience response, and, now and then, Wilson’s own evaluation of his effort. 

Besides the introductions to individual speeches, Mr. Davidson has supplied 
at various junctures longer transitional “bridges” of a factual and interpretative 
nature which, together with the speech texts and their immediately accom- 
panying data, help provide a fairly coherent and developmental picture of the 
course of the campaign as a whole. The last of these “bridges” most inter- 
estingly tells the hour-by-hour story of Wilson’s activities on election day, 
and includes the text of the informal remarks he made that evening to the 
crowd of Princeton students who marched to his home, after his election was 
assured. An unusually useful topical Index and a good selection of cartoons and 
photographs—many of the latter showing Wilson on the platform—likewise 
deserve comment. 

The extent to which this rich mass of new speech materials will dictate 
a revised estimate of Wilson as a political leader or will compel a reinterpre- 
tation of the New Freedom campaign, are matters for the historian, rather 
than the rhetorician, to determine, and will, of course, depend upon thorough 
and prolonged analysis. So far as the student of speech making is concerned, 
however, even on the short-term view, this much may confidently be said: 
While what we here learn may not cause us to alter appreciably our notion 
of the kind of speaker Wilson was or to revise substantially our estimates of 
the sources from which his effectiveness sprang, it can hardly fail to add to 
his stature as one of the major figures in the history of American public ad- 
dress. The amazing versatility of the man, his ability to adapt with an almost 
unfaltering sureness to a wide variety of audiences, his keen wit, his large 
intellectual powers, his essential integrity, his dignity—and yet his humaneness 
—but, above all, his unequaled ability to put the most sophisticated of ideas 
into simple and transparent language, and to do it without sacrificing the 
emotional compulsion and fervor that lie at the heart of persuasicn—these are 
again and again evident in the newly transcribed speeches. 

Whatever may have happened to Wilson in the years after 1912; whatever 
mistakes he may have made; however he may have changed to become the 
tragic and perhaps misguided figure of 1919, here, one is convinced, we have 
the privilege of seeing a truly great man at what may well have been his 
finest hour—and we see him as revealed through speeches which, in almost 
every sense, are also truly great. It is, indeed, a pity that scholars in our 
field have left it to a historian to supply us with this picture, and to do the 
job so admirably. 

DE. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1955-1956. Edited by A. Craig Baird. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1956; pp. 200. $2.00. 


For the nineteenth time A. Craig Baird has edited for “The Reference 
Shelf” a volume useful to students of contemporary public address. He re- 
produces eighteen speeches by seventeen speakers, with Eisenhower appearing 
twice. The editorial apparatus consists of an introduction, prefaces to each 
speech containing a description of the occasion and brief comments on points 
of rhetorical interest, an appendix of capsule biographies, and a “Cumulated Au- 
thor Index” for the entire series, which began in 1937-1938. 

Professor Baird does not profess to select the “best” speeches of the year, 
asserting merely that his choices “have had more than passing significance— 
through the weight of ideas, or delivery, or through some combination of these 
speaking factors.” Probably each reader will wish that some of these selec- 
tions had been quietly interred at the moment of utterance; but there will 
be no agreement on what should have been excluded, and most of us will 
cheerfully hope that the present editor will make the decisions for many years 
to come. I see little merit in Ezra Taft Benson’s effort, but have no notion 
where to look for a better speech on our intractable farm problems. I can- 
not muster enthusiasm for Robert Blakely’s “What Is a Free Society?” but 
can see evidence in what Professor Baird calls its “brisk, terse, and provo- 
cative” style that it might have been effective when spoken. 

The addresses by Cornelius W. de Kiewiet, Harold Dodds, Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, and Nathan Perlman are among the best. Is it significant that two 
of these are university presidents, one an archbishop, and one a rabbi? Dis- 
regarding the possibility that the evaluation is subjective and idiosyncratic, 
students might find it interesting to speculate on the reasons for the superiority 
of these men. Speakers included in the volume, and not hitherto mentioned, 
are Alfred Gruenther (an excellent address), Learned Hand, Bower Aly (short 
but pointed and challenging), Lyn Hough, Donald Richberg, George Meany, 
Nixon, Stevenson (not at his best, but very good), Robert McCracken, and 
Paul Scherer. 

The editor’s introductory essay discusses the question: “How effective are 
the political speakers of the past twenty years as compared with those of our 
earlier public speaking history?” He finds our contemporaries to be inferior 
in “philosophic imagination,” or largeness of vision and breadth of knowledge, 
and in style (with the notable exception of Adlai Stevenson). Only in moral 
courage and in delivery does he believe that the moderns are equal to their 
forebears. One need not agree with these opinions in order to admire the cour- 
age that leads to their inclusion in a compilation where they might easily have 
been avoided. 

This is indeed a volume of representative speeches. I am not sure that I 
am agreeing or disagreeing with Professor Baird when I say that I can 
detect here no reason for complacency about the state of public address 
today. 

Norman W. Mattis 
University of North Carolina 
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Toe Art oF Reapinc Atoup. By John Dolman, Jr. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956; pp. xi+292. $3.75. 


It is a rare textbook that delights while it teaches. The Art of Reading 
Aloud, third in the late John Dolman’s series of textbooks on the speech arts, 
is just such a book. Thanks to the editorial efforts of his son, the philosophy 
and practical methods Professor Dolman used in teaching the interpretative 
art of oral reading are now made available to us. 

This book bears evidence of the loving care given it by an enthusiastic 
and dedicated teacher. The user will probably find himself reading aloud from 
it in order to “share a rich enjoyment of the peculiar style, or humor, or 
personality of the writer.” Whether Professor Dolman is wryly discoursing 
on our eye-minded age and the literary diet of children, or footnoting his 
rejection of the word “interpretive,” his digressions and afterthoughts will 
be read with an appreciative chuckle. 

Dolman’s approach to the discipline of oral interpretation is sound and 
conventional. Initial chapters evaluate oral reading as an activity and set up 
standards of taste. A chapter on basic techniques tor training the eye, voice, 
and ear gives special emphasis to differences in the abilities required for silent 
and for oral reading. The heart of the book—five chapters in all—discusses 
the specific problems and techniques involved in reading poetry and verse. 
Observing that “If we concentrate on the problem of reading verse as well as 
we possibly can, the reading of prose will take care of itself,’ the author 
devotes almost half of his space to the former. Morever, he makes a point 
of reversing the customary order of considering “meaning, mood, and music,” 
and begins with the musical rather than the conceptual aspects of verse. He 
uses his own and the reader’s experience with musical rhythms as a basis for 
exploring the rhythmical patterns of verse in order eventually to achieve a 
“two-level, body-and-mind” response. His approach to scansion is somewhat 
unusual and far more enlightening than the average textbook treatment of 
prosody. Other chapters are concerned with rhythmical and formal devices 
in free verse, and with the non-formal characteristics of poetry. 

Two final chapters discuss the communication of meaning through em- 
phasis, pitch, timbre, and the like, as well as various problems of pronuncia- 
tion. Here the author’s approach presupposes the student’s ability to read 
phonetic transcription, at least to the extent of recognizing variants in pro- 
nunciation. A chart of the International Phonetic Alphabet is appended. 

The relatively small size of the volume reflects the absence of an anthology. 
Approximately two dozen complete selections appear in the book, fifteen of 
which are in the Appendix. All are used for analysis or to illustrate principles 
under consideration. Some of the analyses make familiar material seem 
fresh and vital again, and invite its re-reading. 

Yet, with all of its strengths, a problem may arise with the adoption of 
this book. It will not teach itself. Parts of it require presentation by a marked- 
ly competent teacher. One untrained in the author’s techniques and insufficiently 
familiar with the rhythmical concepts that are basic to metrical and musical 
forms might find a major portion of the material unusable. The solution, of 
course, would be for the teacher to examine these chapters, and then resolve 
to attend to any remediable deficiencies that are detected. 

The entire book is enriched by Professor Dolman’s experiences with liter- 
ature and its makers, particularly with those whom he heard read their own 
poetry aloud. A Foreword has been contributed by Professor Frank M. Rarig. 


FRANCINE MERRITT 
Louisiana State University 
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Tue Art oF INTERPRETATIVE SPEECH. Fourth Edition. By Charles H. Wool- 
bert and Severina E. Nelson. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1956; pp. viii+676. $4.50. 


The fourth edition of Charles H. Woolbert’s The Art of Interpretative 
Speech is fundamentally the same as the first, which appeared some thirty 
years ago. In this latest version, as in former revisions, the co-author is 
Severina E. Nelson, who was one of Dr. Woolbert’s colleagues at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The new edition has omitted very little of the older volume. Some parts 
have been pruned; some paragraphs placed in new sequences. A number of 
illustrations from Victorian literature have been replaced with examples from 
the twentieth century. References to performers popular in 1945 have occasion- 
ally been changed to more recent examples. Greater brevity and directness 
make for a more forceful style. Timely examples make for better student 
motivation. 

Only in the general methods of exposition used throughout the volume have 
any significant changes been made. No longer are terms first discussed and 
then defined. The illustrations for interpretative techniques now have pre- 
fatory explanations. Frequently a key line or stanza is quoted and analyzed be- 
fore a long passage appears. The student’s work is thus guided. His progress 
is illuminated. 

One of the best changes in organization is the removal of vowel and con- 
sonant drill material from the chapters on vocal technique. Such exercises 
now appear in an appendix: “Vocal and Articulatory Improvement.” Thus 
they no longer interrupt the discussions. Furthermore, the separate appendix 
is more convenient to use whenever such assignments are appropriate. 

Entirely new in this revision are the references to recordings for study. 
Following an excellent short list of recorded plays and poems, there is a stimu- 
lating section on listening projects for improvement of vocal quality. Other 
listening projects are suggested for vocal force, tempo, and pitch, as well as 
for choral interpretation. Enough details are given so that the busy teacher 
can be relieved of giving further instructions. 

Those who are acquainted with Woolbert and Nelson will like the fourth 
edition better than the third. Those who are looking for a textbook for a 
college course in fundamentals of interpretation will do well to consider 
adopting it. 


EpytH RENSHAW 
Southern Methodist University 


CoMMUNICATION: Hanpitinc IpEAs EFFECTIVELY. By Roy Ivan Johnson, 
Marie Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. Garrison. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956; pp. x + 361. $4.50. 


Here is a new textbook adapted to the responsibilities common to three of 
our educational fields. For whether the field be named Speech or English 
or Communication, the student must be taught to write, to speak, to read, and 
to listen. 

The book is an approach to all aspects of communication. It is unified 
by the concept that the whole person is essential in each situation in which 
communicative skills are involved. The point is stressed that the communi- 
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cator cannot at any time be separated from the idea which he seeks to com- 
municate. 

With this unity in mind the authors have first brought the student and 
the teacher—for the book is aimed at the teacher as well as the student— 
into contact with the basic problems of research, under the guileful title of 
“The Pursuit of Knowledge.” Then follow two chapters on reading, in which 
the approach is intelligent, without being either minute or ambiguous. “The 
Hearing Ear and the Seeing Eye” enlarges the concept of gathering usable 
knowledge through the senses. Here the kinesthetic elements of word sense and 
the “impact of imagery” are suggested to the student in such a manner that his 
“gathering” of knowledge, his critical judgment in selection, and his sense of 
vividness are carried over into his own communicating with a similar force 
and clarity and vividness. 

The pages on linguistics are equally well co-ordinated, and are written 
with concreteness and simplicity. The argument for using figurative language 
with strong images comes to the student as a natural part of “the job of 
words.” And this discussion merges logically into the pattern of the mind 
and its necessity for expression with the tools that it has: words and their 
pronunciation, their spelling, words spoken and heard, words written and 
read. Along with these sections of the book, there is a brief, conventional, 
but adequate discussion of sentence patterns. 

The threads of the book merge into the expressive skills—the art of dis- 
cussion, the making of written and oral reports, letters social and business. 
Finally the student is guided into editing his own writings on the criteria of 
a critical self-analysis, with improvement as the motive. A forty-two page 
“Guide to Usage” at the end of the book readily furnishes the student with 
the standards he may need. 

Communication is a work well done, unified and apt in its treatment, clear 
in its purpose, and usable in departments of Speech, English, or Communica- 
tion. 


MERRILL G. CHRISTOPHERSEN 
University of South Carolina 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT. By Vern Adix. Anchorage, Kentucky: The Children’s 
Theatre Press, 1956; pp. xx+284. $6.50. 


An examination of Vern Adix’s Theatre Scenecraft will give directors cause 
to regret they have not had the good fortune of working with the author. It 
repeatedly testifies to his experience, craft wisdom, and the practicality of his 
approach to problems of scene construction. 

The volume, as its straightforward title may suggest, is essentially a primer 
or manual for individuals making a first or early excursion into the domain 
of the theatre technician. It immediately comes to grips with the problem 
of acquainting the newcomer with the backstage area. The subsequent fifteen 
chapters not only provide information about essential tools, instruments, and 
materials, but progressively outline standard methods of construction and 
painting, suggest ways of achieving special effects, provide a guide for the selec- 
tion of properties and furniture, and clarify principles of color, light, and 
design. 

The weakness of the book lies in its organization which, in spite of an 
implied respect for the natural sequence of technical problems, may at times 
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confuse the newcomer. Thus while the importance of an initial or early dis- 
cussion of basic stage facilities cannot be denied, one may question the wisdom 
of including items such as special shifting devices among these orientation 
materials, particularly when a later chapter is specifically devoted to “Rig- 
ging and Shifting.” In like manner, one may argue that corner blocks, even 
though made of plywood, might be discussed more effectively in the chapter 
on “The Flat and Flat Scenery” than in one devoted to lumber and other 
building materials. This tendency to extend subject divisions beyond their 
natural boundaries and to ignore some natural relationships may operate to a 
disadvantage for many students. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that Professor Adix has succeeded 
in providing a great quantity of technical short-cuts. He has also demon- 
strated an honest concern for the small-budget theatre and much of his text 
has been written with an eye to economy. Fortunately, this is not a false 
economy, and neither service nor flexibility is impaired by it. 

This volume will, undoubtedly, be put to good use by many theatre de- 
partments and organizations, and it will only be a disappointment to those 
asking that it serve as more than a fundamental or introductory text. It is by 
no means an answer to those seeking an extensive treatment of design elements 
or a text devoted to the articulation of the stage space. That book must still 
be written. 


LELAND ZIMMERMAN 
University of Florida 


Speech DisorDERS: PRINCIPLES AND Practices OF THERAPY. By Mildred F. 
Berry and Jon Eisenson. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956; 
pp. 573. $6.75. 


The approach used in this textbook is traditional. It develops the nature 
of normal and defective speech before attention is directed to the specific 
areas of speech correction. These areas are then classified as retarded speech, 
articulation, voice, stuttering, cleft speech, cerebral palsy, aphasia, and hear- 
ing. A heavy emphasis on the child-speech relationships is made. The Ap- 
pendix contains nearly one hundred pages, covering the muscular and neural 
mechanisms for speech, clinical materials such as speech tests, hearing tests, 
case history forms, etc. ‘ 

The authors state in their Preface that “our purpose in writing this book 
has been to present comprehensive and systematized knowledge of the chief 
disorders of speech.” They have done so. One is aware that a great deal of 
the research carried on during the past fifteen years has been reported and 
documented. Teachers and students will appreciate this. 

The authors also state that their book is intended for “the student begin- 
ning his major study in this field” and “for a fundamentals course in speech 
correction entailing six to eight semester hours of credit.” But comprehensive 
and systematized knowledge as here developed may present problems for 
beginning students. Even though the title suggests an emphasis on therapy 
principles and practices, these are not so clearly delineated as this reviewer 
would wish. They tend to be lost in the voluminous citations of research and 
the technical reporting. No real emphasis on counseling as a therapy principle 
or practice is made. The written style often varies from a casual “editorial 
we” to the jargon of an eclectic, objective, and word-conscious researcher. 
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I asked one of my mature but beginning students in speech therapy to 
examine this text. His report was that he would like to have it as a source 
book, but that he found it extremely difficult to read. I am inclined to agree. 
Excellent teaching and clinical experience would, of course, help in resolving 
the reading difficulty. In my judgment, however, the book is geared a cut 
or two above a beginning course in speech correction. Readers will get the 
impression that it was written for well-informed instructors—not for begin- 
ning students. 

Despite these observations, Speech Disorders does fill a need in the area 
of speech therapy. It is an up-to-date source book. It presents a challenge 
to the reader to master the language forms which help us to think “profes- 
sionally.” It is a needed symbol of the solid footing which speech therapy 
has achieved as an educational and professional discipline. For these things, 
and for the obvious energy and quite careful editing (though one Western 
author may be piqued for a proofing error in his name) which went into this 
work, the authors and publishers are to be congratulated. 


Norman W. FREESTONE 
Occidental College 


Mass Communication. By Erik Barnouw. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956; pp. 280. $3.50. 


Since general introductions to mass communication are few, Mr. Barnouw’s 
book should be welcome. Large in readability and unobtrusive in scholarship, 
it should appeal to the general reader, the high school student, and the college 
freshman. 

Main divisions of the work treat the history, psychology, media, and 
sponsors of mass communication. “History” includes sketches of the rise 
of the periodical press, motion pictures, radio, recording, and television in 
the United States. “Psychology” is based upon an interpretation of the writ- 
ings of Sigmund Freud. Descriptions of the media are the best part of the 
book, and the description of radio broadcasting is the best of these. Sponsors 
of the mass media are seen as business, government, other organizations, and 
the general public. At the end of each main division is a short reading list 
of relevart books, and at the end of the whole a most useful index. 

Together with part-time instructors, Mr. Barnouw is the radio-television- 
film faculty at Columbia University. In co-operation with Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, he is editor of the Center for Mass Communication. His writ- 
ings include Handbook of Radio Writing (1939 and 1947) and Handbook of 
Radio Production (1949). 

By stating no purpose for the present book and attempting no direct defi- 
nition of its subject, Mr. Barnouw leaves two important matters to the imagi- 
nation of his reader. The jacket is fairly explicit, claiming that this “will be 
a valuable reference book because of its thoroughness and scope”; but full 
candor should record that the person who wrote the copy for the jacket 
probably held a partisan view. 


KenNETH Harwoop 
University of Southern California 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHooLs. By Ethel L. Hatchett 
and Donald H. Hughes. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956; 


pp. 426. $4.75. 


This book has apparently been written to be used as a basis for planning 
a language arts program in any elementary grade. The authors have covered 
all phases of such a program. Obviously they are familiar with the classroom 
situation, for many of their suggestions and instructional methods can be 
adapted to the needs of almost any group. 

In Chapter III the needs and interests of each age group are analyzed. 
This, I think, is one of the most helpful sections of the book. It provides a 
springboard for selecting activities to develop language arts skills in the chil- 
dren. If a teacher knows what she is working toward, and how much she 
can expect of her students, her planning will be more effective. 

The section on teacher and pupil planning is also valuable. Every person 
who believes in teaching the child to think for himself can see the need for 
teacher-pupil planning. For the inexperienced teacher, however, it is often 
hard to know just how far the planning should go. Hatchett and Hughes 
have not only shown tie necessity of teacher-pupil planning; they have in- 
cluded helpful examples of and suggestions for actual planning situations. 

Anyone who needs information on the teaching of language arts in the 
elementary school will find this book useful. It is, indeed, a functional text. 


P. Mervitte Larson 
Texas Technological College 
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ON 


NEwsS AND NOTES 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND CLINICS 


The University of Houston’s annual two-week workshop for high school 
students will be held this year from July 22 to August 2, with courses in 
debate, public speaking, radio-television, and drama being taught by regular 
University faculty members. The tuition fee of twelve do'lars a course also 
covers recreational activities and sight-seeing trips. In 1956, more than sixty 
students, representing eighteen high schools in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana, 
attended the workshop. Robert L. Scott, chairman of the speech department, 
is in charge. 

Alabama College will conduct its regular speech workshop for high school 
students from June 10 to 22. The program is under the direction of Andrew 
J. Kochman and John B. Ellery, assisted by Betty Jo Benton and Barbara 
Joiner. Also beginning on June 10, Alabama College will again sponsor a six- 
week Residential Speech and Hearing Clinic, under the direction this year of 
Sara Ivey. Allan L. Richards will serve as clinical supervisor. 

The tentative dates for Wake Forest College’s annual high school forensics 
workshop are July 8 to 13. 

The Speech Arts Division of Mississippi Southern College will offer two 
workshops for teachers. The first, featuring supervised direction of high 
school and college students in drama, debate, and oral reading is scheduled 
for June 15 to 29. A workshop in speech correction and audiology will be 
held in July, with exact dates to be announced. 

The fifth annual English Language Institute for Foreign Students will be 
held at the University of Florida, June 28 to August 30. The Institute offers 
intensive instruction in written and spoken English, and is especially designed 
to prepare foreign students to undertake work in American colleges and univer- 
sities. Individual and group instruction in the classroom are supplemented by 
a program of social and recreational activities in which English conversation 
is stressed. 


STtaTE ASSOCIATIONS 


Approximately two hundred persons attended the first annual Speech and 
Drama Conference held at the University of Virginia on February 15, and 
sponsored by the Virginia Speech and Drama Association, the Virginia High 
School League, the Bureau of School and Community Drama, and the Uni- 
versity’s department of speech and drama. Karl R. Wallace, chairman of the 
department of speech at the University of Illinois, was guest speaker at the 
conference luncheon. His topic was “More Than We Can Teach.” Included 
in the Conference were demonstrations of stage lighting, audio-visual teaching 
aids, and speech correction and audiology equipment. In addition, there 
were sectional meetings on oral reading, public speaking, discussion, debate, 
curriculum planning for secondary schools, the one act play, and practical 
methods in speech correction and audiology. 
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The Georgia Federation of ICEC, which is now affiliated with the Georgia 
Educational Association, held its spring convention in conjunction with the 
meetings of that Association in Atlanta, March 21-23. Guest speakers were 
Paul Witty of Northwestern University, whose topic was “The Gifted Child,” 
and Mary Numbers of the Clarke School for the Deaf. A joint session with 
the Georgia Speech Association featured a panel on “Vital Issues Concerning 
Speech Correction in Georgia,” with Mamie Jones, Consultant, Education for 
Exceptional Children, Georgia State Department of Education, as moderator. 


THEATRE 


The 1956-57 program of The Maskrafters, dramatics group at Georgetown 
College, included Christ in the Concrete City by Phillip Turner, the group’s 
touring religious play, Zeal of Thy House, The Tempest, and Night Must Fall. 
O. R. Corey directed. 

During the first season in its new building the University Theatre at the 
University of Alabama presented Romeo and Juliet, Grand Tour, Winterset, 
Anastasia, The Far Of Hills, and Mr. Roberts. 

The major spring production at the University of Florida was The Cruci- 
ble, directed by Leland Zimmerman. 

On March 2 the University of Georgia took its production of Giraudoux’s 
Tiger at the Gates to Augusta, where it was featured in the Medical College 
of Georgia’s Concert Series. 

The schedule of the Stover Theatre at Stetson University during the cur- 
rent season included The House of Bernarda Alba, Cymbeline, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, Summer and Smoke, and The Miser. 

Two plays in the round, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial and Pajama 
Game, were presented recently at the Wake Forest College Arena Theatre. 

Among the productions of the Louisiana State University Theatre last 
winter were a stylized version of Tales of Hoffman, Lucienne Hill’s translation 
of Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, and Julius Caesar. 


Rapio AND TELEVISION 


The department of speech at Auburn is presenting over the Alabama Edu- 
cational Network a series of television programs that have extended through- 
out the academic year. Frank Davis, head of the department, opened the 
series with twenty-four half-hour programs on public speaking. William S. 
Smith followed with twelve units on group speaking, and Donald Harrington 
is now presenting a series on speech correction. The Department is considering 
the possibility of a continuous series of programs in speech, repeating subjects 
at intervals of two or three years. 

The Houston Council for Aphasic Children, the first known parent group 
of this type in the nation, is sponsoring a television series over KUHT, the 
University of Houston’s educational television station. Under the title of 
“Hope for Aphasic Children,” the programs feature outstanding professional 
people in the fields of psychology, special education, and speech pathology. 
Ray Battin is producer and director. 

WTJU (for “Thomas Jefferson’s University”), a non-commercial FM 
station operated by the department of speech and drama at the University 
of Virginia, went on the air with a five-day a week, three-and-a-half hour 
daily schedule, starting February 25. Featuring classical music and high fidel- 
ity recordings, the station’s schedule also includes newscasts and several special 
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series, among them “The People Act” and “The Jeffersonian Heritage.” 
George P. Wilson, Jr., director of radio-television at the University, is in gen- 
eral charge of the station’s operation, with Arthur Prosper serving as station 
manager, and Roderic Collins as program director. 


PERSONALS 


Francis Cartier has recently been promoted to Associate Professor of Com- 
munication at Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 

Jay Sanders, instructor in radio and television at Auburn, plans to return 
to Northwestern this summer to continue his work toward a Ph.D. in tele- 
vision. 

Sara Sanderson, who last year was doing graduate work at Southern Cali- 
fornia, is now teaching radio and assisting in fundamentals and interpretation 
classes at Georgetown College. 

William H. Wilson is a new member of the faculty of Martin College, where 
he is in charge of the forensics program. 

Malcolm McCoy, formerly of the University of Virginia, is now director 
of the speech and hearing clinic at the Bowman Gray School of Medicine, 
Wake Forest College. 

Earle Ray Payne has recently joined the faculty of Cumberland College. 

Wesley Wiksell, professor of speech at Louisiana State University, addressed 
members of the Executive Communication Course of the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York City last January. 

J. Jeffery Auer, chairman of the department of speech and drama at the 
University of Virginia, will teach at Wisconsin during the coming summer 
session. 

Ester E. Eby is offering an experimental course in vocabulary building at 
the University of Houston. The course, which is sponsored by the department 
of speech, meets once a week, and student and faculty participation is 
voluntary. 

Robert Crist, who has been doing graduate work at the University of 
Florida during the past several years, has accepted a position in theatre at 
the University of Wichita. 

Wendell Johnson of the Scate University of Iowa, recently spent several 
days on the University of Florida campus lecturing and conferring with 
advanced students in speech pathology. 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
May 1, 1957 


ALABAMA 

ANNISTON 

Anniston City Schools: 

Loretta G. Brown 
AUBURN 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 

Frank B. Davis 

William P. Dorné 

Donald Harrington 

Mary V. Moore 

William S. Smith 


BIRMINGHAM 
Jr. League & Hearing Center: 
Frances M. Meeks 
Birmingham Southern College: 
M. Fred Evans 
Phillips High School: 
Ottie Huff 
Howard College: 
G. Allan Yeomans 


COLUMBIANA 
Shelby Co. High School: 
Barbara Joiner 


CULLMAN 
Cullman High School: 
Marvin L. Tuttle 


MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE 
Joseph H. Mahaffey 
F. A. Cartier 


MOBILE 
Day School for the Deaf: 
May G. Carlin 
MONTEVALLO 
108 Highland: 
A. J. Kochman 
Alabama College: 
John B. Ellery 
Laura F. Wright 
UNIVERSITY 
University of Alabama: 
Ollie L. Backus 
Allen Bales 
Frances Beckelheimer 
Lillian O. Dubin 
Mary V. Dearstone 
Annabel Hagood 
Marion Gallaway 
T. Earle Johnson 
Rebecca Ragsdale 
H. Hardy Perritt 
Louise M. Ward 


ALABAMA—Continued 
Elizabeth Webster 
Medical Center: 
John E. Paul 


ARKANSAS 


CLARKVILLE 
College of the Ozarks: 
Fred Koontz 


CONWAY 


Arkansas State Teachers College: 


Leona Scott 


FAYETTEVILLE 
University of Arkansas: 
Virgil L. Baker 
Leslie Davis 
Blair M. Hart 
Sara M. Ivey 


FORT SMITH 
Ft. Smith High School: 
Mrs. John A. Holt 


HOT SPRINGS 
Public Schools: 
Mary E. Miller 


LITTLE ROCK 
Central High School: 
Marguerite P. Metcalf 


SEARCY J 
Harding College: 
Evan Ulrey 
Richard Walker 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES 
University of Miami: 
William L. Shea 
Eugene White 


DELAND 
Stetson University: 
Mary L. Gehring 
Charles S. Ritter 


DUNEDIN 
Pinella County Sp. Therapist: 
Barbara A. Hardin 


GAINESVILLE 
University of Florida: 
H. P. Constans 
Robt. L. Christ 
Dallas C. Dickey 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
Douglas W. Ehninger 
Lester L. Hale 
Richard D. Hutto 
Margaret C. McClellan 
Jeanne Miles 
William E. Ogden 
W. M. Parrish 
Alma Sarett 
J. Clark Weaver 
L. L. Zimmerman 

JACKSONVILLE 
Robert E. Lee High School: 
Eunice Horne 


MIAMI 
Jackson High School: 
Bertha Hunt 


PENSACOLA 


Naval School of Aviation Medicine: 


Gilbert C. Tolhurst 


ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg Junior College: 
Roberta Buchanan 


TALLAHASSEE 
Florida State University: 
Paul W. Davee 
C. W. Edney 
Gregg Phifer 
Thomas R. Lewis 
L. L. Schendel 


TAMPA 
Florida Christian College: 
Bob F. Owen 


WARRINGTON 
535 S. Barrancas St.: 
Mrs. Ada G. Weisinger 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS 
University of Georgia: 
Stanley Ainsworth 
Leighton Ballew 
Wm. E. Brand 
Paul Camp 
Arthur J. Fear 
Harold Luper 
Jerry Maddox 
James E. Popovich 
Carlton S. Smith 


ATLANTA 
Davison School of Speech 
Correction: 
Louise Davison 
Mrs. B. F. Market III 
Emory University: 


Sustaining Members 


GEORGIA—Continued 
Richard G. Maher 
George A. Neely 
Jr. League School of Speech 
Correction: 
Claude Hayes 
State Department of Education: 
Mamie J. Jones 


AUGUSTA 
Univ. of Ga. Center: 
Morris P. Wolf 


COLLEGEBORO 
Ga. Teachers Col.: 
Dorothy Few 


DECATUR 
Agnes Scott College: 
Roberta Winter 
Frances K. Gooch 


GAINESVILLE 
Gainesville Public Schools: 
Mary M. McCoslin 


MACON 
Mercer University: 
Helen G. Thornton 
Wesleyan Conservatory: 
Mary Pate 
Ruth Simonson 


VALDOSTA 


Valdosta State College: 
Louise A. Sawyer 


IOWA 


IOWA CITY 
University of lowa: 
Orville Hitchcock 


WAVERLY 
Wartburg College: 
Robt. G. Smith 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY 
504 Pierce St.: 
Mrs. Samuel T. Coker 


MANHATTAN 
Kansas State College: 
John L. Robson 


KENTUCKY 


GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown College: 
Rena Calhoun 
Orlin R. Corey 
Mrs. Rich. Sanderson 
Thomas L. Tedford 
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KENTUCK Y—Continued 

HOPKINSVILLE 
Hopkinsville High School: 
Eugene Gough 


LEXINGTON 
Lafayette Sr. High School: 
Thelma Beeler 
113% Dantzler Ct.: 
Mary L. McDowell 


LOUISVILLE 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary: 
Charles McGlon 
MURRAY 


Murray State College: 
J. Albert Tracy 


PRINCETON 
Caldwell County High School: 
Dale Faughn 


RICHMONT 


Eastern Kentucky State College: 


Pearl Buchanan 


WILMORE 
Asbury College: 
Gladys Greathouse 


WINCHESTER 
Winchester High School: 
Mrs. Neville McCracken 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE 
Istrouma High School: 
Agnes D. Nelson 
Louisiana State University: 
Waldo W. Braden 
Clinton Bradford 
C. Cordelia Brong 
Giles W. Gray 
Charles L. Hutton, Jr. 
Francine Merritt 
Owen M. Peterson 
Claude Shaver 
Wesley Wiksell 
C. M. Wise 


GRAMBLING 
Grambling College: 
Floyd L. Sandle 


LAFAYETTE 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute: 


Norman Attenhoffer 
Albert L. Capuder 
Roy D. Murphy 
H. Waldo Wasson 


LOUISIANA—Continued 
MONROE 
3503 De Sirad: 
George C. Bryan 
Neville High School: 
Sammy R. Danna 


NATCHITOCHES 
Northwestern State College: 
Edna West 
Irma Stockwell 


NEW ORLEANS 
Orleans Parish Corrective Speech 
Dep’t.: 

Alida Dureau 
Rosemary Calongne 
Patricia Gex 

Loret Burke 
Tulane University: 
Maurice Joseph 
Jeannette Laguaite 
Monroe Lippman 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS 
Kennedy Point: 
Mark H. VonRedlich 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR 
University of Michigan: 
G. E. Densmore 


EAST LANSING 
Donald H. Ecroyd 
Mich, State Univ.: 
Thomas R. Long 


MISSISSIPPI 


CLINTON 
Mississippi College: 
Nellie Magee 
Hollis B. Todd 
Mrs. H. B. Todd 
John W. Wills 


COLUMBUS 
Mississippi State College for 
Women: 
Harvey Cromwell 


FRENCH CAMP 
French Camp Academy: 
A. M. Jones 


GREENWOOD 
Greenwood High School: 
Mrs. R. L. Roberts 
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MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
HATTIESBURG 
Mississippi Southern College: 
Paul Brandes 
Marilyn Brown 
Robert Cade 
Don George 
Gilbert Hartwig 
Robt. L. McCroskey 
Roland Oeslerreich 
Obra Quave 
Robert Peters 
Peggy J. Revels 
Robert M. Treser 
M. L. Turney 
Gerard Wagner 
Wm. Carey College: 
Clara Axie Dyer 


HAZLEHURST 
Hazlehurst High School: 
Joyce Nicholson 


JACKSON 
Central High School: 
Emmy Lou Patton 
Provine High School: 
Sue Longest 
State Board of Health: 
Ada Weisinger 


LONG BEACH 
Long Beach High School: 
Word Guild 


MAGEE 
Magee High School: 
Lillian Finch 


MERIDIAN 
Meridian Junior College: 
J. C. Brown 


NATCHEZ 
Natchez Public Schools: 
Etoile DuBard 


POPLARVILLE 
Pearl River Junior College: 
Anne Daniel 


RAYMOND 


Hinds Junior College: 
Fred L. Brooks, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY 
University of Mississippi: 
Joseph Baldwin 
Byrne Blackwood 
Charles M. Getchell 


Sustaining Members 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL HILL 
University of North Carolina: 
Norman W. Mattis 
Richard P. Douthit 


DAVIDSON 
Davidson College: 
Raymond W. Tyson 


DURHAM 
Duke University: 
Joseph C. Wetherby 
MARS HILL 


Mars Hill College: 
Harley E. Jolley 


WINSTON-SALEM 
Wake Forest College: 
Franklin R. Shirley 
RALEIGH 
North Carolina State College: 
L. Swain 


OHIO 


COLUMBUS 
Donald L. McConkey 


GRANVILLE 
Denison University: 
Lionel Crocker 

OBERLIN 
Oberlin College: 
Robert Gunderson 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA 
Columbia Col.: 
B. Frank Lee 
University of South Carolina: 
Merrill G. Christophersen 


GREENVILLE 
Graham School: 
Ethel Leach 
Jr. League Speech & Hearing 
Center: 

Stuart I. Gilmore 
Norman Lambries 
Robert Kunkel 
Furman University: 
Sara Lowrev 
Dorothy Richey 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TABOR 
408 16th Avenue: 
Hazel Abbott 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 
Chattanooga Speech and Hearing 
Center: 
J. Dale Welsch 
Baylor School: 
Conrow Miller 


FOUNTAIN CITY 
Central High School: 
Alberta Ahler 


JACKSON 
Tenn. State Dept. of Public Schools: 
Jean Gilford 
West Tennessee Speech and Hearing 
Clinic: 
Betty J. Caraway 
Elaine Washington 


JEFFERSON CITY 
Carson-Newman College: 
R. F. Conklin, Jr. 


JOHNSON CITY 
E. Tennessee State College: 
Chase Winfrey 


KNOXVILLE 
University of Tennessee: 
Paul L. Soper 
Rosemary Sherrod 


LEBANON 
214 N. Cumberland St. 
May G. Rousseau 


MEMPHIS 
3206 Poplar: 
Mrs. Ellis Jack 
Central High School: 
Rebekah Cohen 
Humes High School: 
Helen Lochrie 
Tech. High School: 
Betty May Collins 
Memphis State College: 
Evelyn Kempe 
Don Streeter 
Messick High School: 
Freda Kenner 
Joyce Pugh 
Southside High School: 
Laura Warne 
Treadwell High School: 
Mary Eleanor Cooley 


NASHVILLE 
Belmont College: 
Marjory Bunyard 
Howard Pelham 
Susan Estes 


Southern Speech Journal 


TENNESSEE—Continued 
David Lipscomb College: 
Carroll Ellis 
Donald P. Garner 
Vanderbilt University Hospital: 
Freeman McConnell 
Vanderbilt University: 
Dwight L. Freshley 
K. W. Pauli 
Joseph E. Wright 


SEWANEE 
University of South: 
Wofford K. Smith 


TEXAS 


ABILENE 
McMurray College: 
W. K. Clark 
Abilene Christian: 
Fred Barton 
Rex B. Kyker 


AMARILLO 
Senior High School: 
Mrs. N. N. Whitworth 


AUSTIN 
University of Texas: 
Maurie Amis 
Eva B. Currie 
L. Bruce Roach 
Thomas A. Rousse 
Howard W. Townsend 
Jesse J. Villarreal 
Donald M. Williams 
BEAUMONT 
Lamar State Col. of Teck.: 
Arnold Anderson 
Ted Skinner 
BELTON 
Mary Hardin Baylor: 
Norman P. Crawford 


BROWNWOOD 
Howard Payne Univ.: 
McDonald Held 

CANYON 
West Texas State College: 
Crannell Tolliver 

COLLEGE STATION 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical 
College: 


DALLAS 


Southern Methodist University: 
Edyth Renshaw 
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TEXAS—Continued 


DENTON 
Texas State College for Women: 
Earl C. Bryan 
FORT WORTH 
Texas Wesleyan College: 
H. B. Brous 


HOUSTON 
Houston Speech & Hearing Center: 


Houston Speech & Hearing Center: 


Tina E. Bangs 
University of Houston: 
Tom C. Battin 
Genevieve Arnold 
Stanley K. Hamilton 
Robert L. Scott 

Otis M. Walter 
Patrick Welch 

R. T. Yelkin 


KINGSVILLE 


Texas College of Arts & Industry: 


Jack P. Clark 


LUBBOCK 
Texas Technological College: 
James E. Brennan 
P. Merville Larson 
Annah Jo Pendleton 


MIDLAND 
1111 W. Ill. St.: 
Uerna Harris 


NACOGDOCHES 
Stephen F. Austin State College: 
Robert B. Capel 


PASADENA 
210 W. Broadway: 
Nina A. Uerser 


SAN ANTONIO 
St. Mary’s University: 
Aloysius J. Blume 


Sustaining Members 


TEXAS—Continued 


SAN MARCOS 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: 
Elton Abernathy 
Bill Dibrell 


SHERMAN 
Austin Col.: 
Paul Beardsley 


SEQUIN 
Texas Lutheran College: 
Gene Reynolds 


WACO 
Baylor University: 
Chloe Armstrong 
Mary A. Booras’ 
Glenn R. Capp 
Mrs. G. R. Capp 
Cecie May Burke 
Lola Walker 


WICHITA FALLS 
Midwestern University: 
Jennie L. Hindman 
Fred Tewell 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
University of Virginia: 
J. Jeffery Auer 
Helen Burr 
Robert C. Jeffrey 
George P. Wilson, Jr. 


PETERSBURG 
Virginia State College: 
Bernardill F. Dabney 
RICHMOND 
University of Richmond: 
Bert Bradley 
WARWICK 


726 Nansemond Dr.: 
Robert Schlitt 


OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS — 1956-1957 


ALABAMA 
President Don Harrington, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Second Vice-President........................ Dorothy Walker, Shades Valley High School, 
Birmingham 
Third Vice-President.....................000. Mary Poore, Birmingham Public Schools 
Secretary-Treasurer. Andrew J. Kochman, Alabama College 
College Representative to SSA....Don Harrington, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
ARKANSAS 
Mrs. John A. Holt, Fort Smith Senior High School 
First Vice-President........................ Margaret Montague, Fort Smith Junior College 
Second Vice-President Fred Koontz, College of the Ozarks 
Third Vice-President Leona Scott, State Teachers College 
Executive Secretary M. Blair Hart, University of Arkansas 
Representative to SSA............ Mrs. John A. Holt, Fort Smith Senior High School 
FLORIDA 
President. ....:.ssssienss Lena R. McClure, Robert E. Lee Jr. High School, Miami 
First Vice-President Jack Benson, University of Miami 
Second Vice-President Paul Davee, Florida State University 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. L. Schendel, Florida State University 
College Representative to SSA.............ccc0 Eugene White, University of Miami 
Elemer.tary-Secondary Representative to SSA.............0...... Ann Hardin, Dunedin 
Editor x McKenzie Buck, University of Florida 
GEORGIA 
President............ James Popovich, University of Georgia 
First Claude Hayes, Jr. League Schoo Speech 
Correction, Atlanta 
Second Vice-President................ Roberta Winter, Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
Jane Mulkey, Northside High School, Atlanta 
KENTUCKY 
Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College 
First Vice-President.....................00000 Gladys Greathouse, Asbury College 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. T. W. Beeler, Lafayette High School 
College Representative to SSA................0.00 Rena Caihoun, Georgetown College 
Elementary-Secondary..............c.c0000 Mrs. T. W. Beeler, Lafayette High School 
LOUISIANA 


Joanne L. White, Bolton High School, Alexandria 
Minnie H. Berry, Abbeville High School 
enorme. Owen M. Peterson, Louisiana State University 
Paul Pennington, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
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Officers of State Associations 283 


MISSISSIPPI 
Anne Daniel, Pearl River Junior College 
Secretary-Treasurer.................. Gilbert F. Hartwig, Mississippi Southern College 
Representatives to SSA ..0.........cecccce. Christine Drake, University of Mississippi 


and Anne Daniel, Pearl River Junior College 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raymond W. Tyson, Davidson College 
First Vice-President.................... Gilbert Ballance, Charlotte Central High School 
College Representative to SSA............0.....000.. Norman W. Mattis, University of 


North Carolina 
Elementary-Secondary Representative to SSA............ Gilbert Ballance, Charlotte 
Central High School 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Association inactive) 


TENNESSEE 

R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College 
Secretary-Treasurer...............00cccc00 Norma Sykes, Cohn High School, Nashville 
Representatives to SSA............ Lane Boutwell, Middle Tennessee State College 

and Helen Lochrie, Memphis Public Schools 

TEXAS 

E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 
Nan Elkins, Allen Jr. High School, Austin 
Vice-President Elect.................... P. Merville Larson, Texas Technological College 
E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 
Elementary-Secondary.............0....000000. Nan Elkins, Allen Jr. High School, Austin 

VIRGINIA 
spaces J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 
James S. Helms, University of Virginia 
SO Elizabeth Peebles, State Dept. of Education, Richmond 
Betty H. Yarborough, Norfolk County Schools 
Rio T. McConnell, Harrisonburg High School 
El tary Ellen Edwards, Roanoke Public Schools 
Representatives to SSA............ ... Betty H. Yarborough, Norfolk County Schools 


and J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 
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THE SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXII 


Adler, Sol. A Test of Stutters’ Attitudes Regarding Humor about “the 
Handicapped.” 79. 

Ainsworth, Stanley. Rev.: Speech in the Elementary Classroom. By Charles 
Van Riper and Katherine G. Butler. 43. 

Arms, George L. Rev.: Television and Radio. By Giraud Chester and 
Garnet R. Garrison. 186. 


Baker, V. L., Eubanks Ralph T., and Golden, James. A Bibliography of 
Speech Theatre in the South for the Year 1956. 248. 

Benjamin, Robert L. Rev.: Speech: Idea and Delivery. By Charles Lomas 
and Ralph Richardson. 182. 

Bowers, R. H. Samuel Shaw’s Words Made Visible (1678-1679). 135. 

—————.. Rev.: Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. By Wilbur 
Samuel Howell. 109. 

Bradley, Bert E. Rev.: Basic Public Speaking. By Paul L. Soper. 187. 

Brandes, Paul D. Rev: Speech Communication. By W.N. Brigance. 45. 

Buck, McKenzie W. Rev.: Listening for Speech Sounds. By Empress Young 
Zedler. 48. 


Christophersen, Merrill G. Rev.: Communication: Handling Ideas Effectively. 
By Roy Ivan Johnson, Marie Schalekamp, and Lloyd C. Garrison. 268. 
Crocker, Lionel. Techniques in Teaching Interpretation. 95. 


Dickey, Dallas C. The Southern Speech Association: Part II. The Associa- 
tion, 1932-1946. 1. 

Drum, Dale D. Rev.: Handbook of Social Psychology. By Gardner Lindzey. 
41. 


Ehninger, Douglas and Golden, James. The Extrinsic Sources of Blair’s 
Popularity. 16. 

———.. Rev.: A Crossroads of Freedom: The 1912 Campaign Speeches 
of Woodrow Wilson. By John Wells Davidson. 264. 

Ellingsworth, Huber W. Ben Hill Speaks Out. 233. 

English Pronouncing Dictionary. By Daniel Jones. Reviewed. 188. 

Eubanks, Ralph T., Baker, V. L., and Golden, James. A Bibliography of 
Speech and Theatre in the South for the Year 1956. 248. 


Freestone, Norman W. Rev.: Speech Disorders: Principles and Practices of 
Therapy. By Mildred F. Berry and Jon Eisenson. 270. 


Geiger, Don. Rev.: Covenant with Earth. By Lew Sarett. 260. 
Golden, James, Eubanks, Ralph T., and Baker, V. L. A Bibliography of 
Speech and Theatre in the South for the Year 1956. 248. 
and Ehninger, Douglas. The Extrinsic Sources of Blair’s Popu- 
larity. 16. 
————.. Rev.: Daniel Webster and the Salem Murder. By Howard A. 
Bradley and James A. Winans. 178. 
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Rev.: Your Most Enchanted Listener. By Wendell Johnson. 
107. 


Harding, H. F. Rev.: Index to the Quarterly Journal of Speech. By Giles 
Gray. 179. 
Harwood, Kenneth. Rev.: Mass Communication By Erik Barnouw. 271. 


Jeffrey, Robert C. Rev.: Making Speeches: Necessary Information. By 
Lois Selby Haddaday. 47. 
Johnson, Albert E. Rev.: Acting Is Believing. By Charles J. McGaw. 181. 


Keesey, Ray E. Rev.: Handbook of Speech Improvement By Charles Ken- 
neth Thomas. 185. 

Rev.: Speech Handicapped School Children. By Wendell John- 
son et al. 186. 

Kenner, Freda. State Courses of Study in Speech. 257. 

Kopra, Lennart L. Rev.: Hearing Therapy for Children. By Alice Streng, 
Waring J. Fitch, LeRoy D. Hedgecock, James W. Phillips, and James 
A. Carrell. 108. 

Krider, Ruby. A High School Course in Oral Interpretation. 170. 


Lantz, W. Carson. Rev.: Helping the Bible Speak. By Johnnye Akin, 
Seth A. Fessenden, P. Merville Larson, and Albert N. Williams 183. 

Larson, P Merville. Rev.: Teaching Language Arts in the Elementary Schools. 
By Ethel L. Hatchett and Donald H. Hughes. 272. 

Lewis, Thomas Rev.: The Vocabuiary of College Students in Classroom 
Speeches. By John W. Black and Marian Ausherman. 106. 

Lomas, Charles W. Rev.: J Am Happy to Present. By Guy R. Lyle and 
Kevin Guinah. 184. 


Mattis, Norman W. Rev.: Representative American Speeches: 1955-1956. 
By A. Craig Baird. 266. 

Merritt, Francine. A Speech Journal Views Original Speaking. 242. 

————. Rev.: The Art of Reading Aloud. By John Dolman. 267. 

Minnick, Wayne C. Rev.: Representative American Speeches: 1954-1955. 
By A. Craig Baird. 39. 


Osborn, George C. Woodrow Wilson as a Speaker. 61. 
Oyer, Herbert J. A Comparison of Aesthetic Judgments Made by Sixteen 
Viewer-Auditors and Sixteen Auditors. 164. 


Peterson, Owen. Rev.: Speech for You. By Charles Masten and George 
R. R. Pflaum. 46. 

Phifer, Gregg Rev.: Immigration and the United States. By Poyntz Tyler. 
105. 

Potter, David. Some Aspects of Speaking in Town Meetings of Colonial 
New England. 157. 

Practical Speech. By H. Keith Slothower. Reviewed. 188. 


Reid, Ronald F. Edward Everett’s “The Character of Washington.” 144. 
Renshaw, Edyth. Rev.: The Art of Interpretative Speech. By Charles H. 
Woolbert and Severina E. Nelson. 268. 
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Sikkink, Donald E. An Experimental Study of the Effects on the Listener 
of Anticlimax Order and Authority in an Argumentative Speech. 73. 
Southern Speech Association Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, Forrest Hotel, 

Hattiesburg Mississippi, April 5-7, 1956. 85. 
Streeter, Donald. Rev.: Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure. By Henry 
A. Davidson. 44. 


Villarreal, Jesse J. Rev.: Psychopathology and Education of the Brain- 
Injured Child. By Alfred A. Strauss and Newell C. Kephart. 102. 


Walter, Otis M. A Note on Breadth in Graduate Study in Rhetoric. 33. 

Williams, Don. Rev.: Broadcasting Television and Radio. By Walter K. 
Kingston, Rome Cowgill, and Ralph Levy. 42. 

Wolfson, Lester M. Inge, O’Neill, and the Human Condition. 221. 

—————.. Rev.: Modern Drama for Analysis. By Paul M. Cubeta. 40. 


Zimmerman, Leland M. Rev.: Form and Idea in Modern Theatre. By John 
Gassner. 180. 
Rev.: Theatre Scenecraft. By Vern Adix. 269. 
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Complete volumes 
or single copies 


Libraries are especially urged to 
complete their files now. 


Single copy ..$ .50, 1.00 & 1.50 


Executive Secretary, 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Sustaining Members 


of the 


Southern Speech 
Association 


receive 

™ The Southern Speech Journal 
Western Speech 

™ Convention Registration 


™ listing in the Journal and 
Convention Program 


for 
$5.00 


Regular Membership $3.00 


The following back issues of the Southern Speech Journal 
are available (except for those indicated by asterisks) for 
prices ranging from 50¢ to $1.00 & $1.50, depending upon 


scarcity of issue: 


Volume Number 


1 

2 1 2 

3 1 2 

4 2 3* 4% 

5 1 2 3 4 

6 1 2 4 

7 1 2 3 4 

8 1 2 3 4 

9 1 2 3 4 
10 1 2 3 4 


Volume 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Number 

we 2 5 4 
1 2 3* 4 
3 4* 
1 2 
1 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4 


For Sale—Back Issues — | 
i} 
| 
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“UNIVERSITY ( OF VIRGINIA 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


Cuan programs: rhetoric and pub- 
lic address, drama, speech correc- 
tion and audiology. 


SUMMER SESSION: 
Graduate courses available in six- 
week session, July 8 to August 17. 


For information write to 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 
Graduate Assistantships 
Available 
1957-58 


Speech Arts Division 


Mississippi Southern College 


announces 
3 Summer Workshop Groups 
in Speech 
June 15-June 29 
Summer Specch Institute for High 
School Students 
Debate * Drama * Oral Interpretation 
June 15-June 29 
Summer Workshop for Teachers of 
Speech 


June 17 - June 28 
Workshop in Speech Correction an 
earing 
For information write: 
Box 52, Station A, 
Hattiesburg, Miss, 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Department of 


speech and dramatic arts 


Graduate and Undergraduate 

Curricula in: Public Addresse 

Theatre e Radio and Television « 

Speech Correction e Audiology « 
Speech Education 

Graduate Assistantships 

Address : The Chairman 

Department of Speech | 

and Dramatic Arts 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


FEATURE PRODUCTION 


1952 — Twelfth Night - 
1953 — Romeo and Juliet 
1954 — Taming of the Shrew 
1955 — Macbeth 

1956—As You Like It 
1957—Hamlet 


Wake Forest College 
Division of Speech and Drama 


Undergraduate Course Offerings in 
Public Address . . Theatre . . Radio 


A Summer Workshop in Debate and 
Public Speaking open to outstanding 
high school students. 


Facilities: 


Completely new multi-million dollar 
campus with air-conditioned buildings 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. An extensive 
yo in forensios, drama, and radio 

provided for all interested students. 


For information write: 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


Chairman, Speech and Drama 
Wake Forest College 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


| DEPT. 


— | 


DEPT. SJ-5 


Vibralyzer 
A noise and vibration frequency analyzer, 
providing Fourier analysis of transient or 
steady state signals, 
Frequency Range 5-4400 cps.........$2500.00 


Sonagram Paper 


Non-Photographic recording paper for use 
on the Vibralyzer and Sona-Graph. 


Sonalator 


A dynamic translater for display of visible 
speech and other complex audio wave forms. 
Frequency Range 100-4000 cps......$1595.00 


Echo-Vox Sr. 


A time delay at audio frequencies; a 
narrow band low frequency filter; for the 
measurement of Doppler Sonar; delay vari- 
able from 20 to 1600 milliseconds. 

Frequency Range 40-12,000 cps...$1295.00 


WHEN YOU NEED SOUND AND 
VIBRATION ANALYSIS EQUIPMENT... 


4 
NP 


Soma-Gragh 
Similar to Vibralyzer but usually more suit- 
able for speech and music analysis. 


Frequency Range 85-8000 cps....$1995.00 


Amplitude Display Unit 


An accessory for use with the Sona-Graph; 
displays intensity level in db vs, time. 


Expanders 


SCALE MAGNIFIER SR.: For use with Vibra- 
lyzer or Sona-Graph. Expands any 10% 
portion of normal pattern over entire 4” 
marking space. Standard unit..........$195.00 


SCALE MAGNIFIER: For use with Sona- 
Graph. Expands normal frequency range 
by factor of 2 $ 75.00 


Sona~ Stretcher 
ch stretcher for slowing speech to 


one-half of normal tempo. 
Frequency Range 100-5000 cps......$950.00 


Write for new Kay catalog. 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


14 MAPLE AVENUE, PINE BROOK, N. J. 


CAldwell 6-4000 
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duction supplements the curricular activities of the University. 


Rosert L. Scorr largest city on a 275-acre campus. 


airman 
DerartTMENT OF SPEECH 


The University of Houston offers graduate and undergraduate 


courses in Speech, Speech Correction, Drama, Radio and Television. 
A full program of debate, play production and radio-television pro- 


The University of Houston is an accredited institution with the most 
modern physical facilities. All class rooms, libraries, offices and dor- 
Write to mitories are air-conditioned. The University is located in the South's 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


BY VERN ADIX 


FOREWORD BY ARNOLD GILLETTE 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of the 
most distinguished technical artists in the country, and amplified by the 
universal language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the theatre, 
community theatres, high schools, and children’s theatres. Avoiding 
technical language, he has outlined each step in simple terms, and 
illustrated it with simple drawings. There are around 400 drawings and 
photographs to accompany the text. 


332 pages CLOTH COVrK 

350 drawings $6.50 per copy 

40 photographs 

THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 
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New Second Sdition 


A THOROUGH REVISION OF 
A LEADING SPEECH BOOK 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 
State University of lowa 


A new edition of a leading book 
on fundamental speech principles 
and techniques. In a clear and con- 
cise style, it covers the speaker, his 
delivery, speech content or ideas, 
speech structure and oral lan- 
guage, and methods of speech im- 
provement. This improvement oc- 
curs through the mutual operation 
of three phases: the formation of 
desirable attitudes toward speech; 


Part I—Introduction 


1. Essentials of Effective Speech 
2. Improving your Speech Habits: 
Beginners’ Problems 


Part Il—Developing Funda- 
mental Processes 


3. Choosing your subject & purpose 

4. Finding Materials 

5. Organization and Outlining 

6. Supporting Details 

7. Adapting to the Audience and 
the Occasion 

8. Developing Confidence 

9. Using Effective Language 

10. The Speaking Voice 

11. Articulation and Pronunciation 

12. Physical Activity and Visual 
Aids in Speech 


GENERAL SPEECH 


An Introduction 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


READY IN JUNE- 


Contents 


Part III—Basic Speech Types 
Part 1!V—Special Speech 


Appendixes: 


Ohio State University 


the development of an understand- 
ing of the principles involved; and 
the achievement of some skill in 
the application of these principles 
to the development of speech hab- 
its. It is invaluable as either a 
reference book or text for the fun- 
damentals or advanced speaking 
courses. A revised Teacher's Man- 
ual is also in press. 


13. The Speaker’s Personality 
14. Informational and Critical 
Listening 


15. Informative Speaking 
16. Argumentative Speaking 
17. Persuasive Speaking 

18. Discussional Speaking 
19. Oral Reading 


Types 
20. Radio‘and Television Speaking 
21. Speeches for Special Occasions 
22. Parliamentary Procedure 


A. Main Symbols of the Phonetic 
Alphabet for English 
B. Speech Performance Scale 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Send for 
a copy on 


330 West 42nd Street - 


New York 36, N. ‘. 
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SUMMER STOCK COMPANY A Unique Organization: 
share-holding system enables 
every participating member of the 


STETSON UNIVERSITY company to share equally in the 
protits. 
DeLAND, FLORIDA Courses Offered: 
Theatre Workshop, Introduction to 
EARN AS YOU LEARN the Theatre, Acting, Directing, 


Stagecraft, Radio and Television 
Production, Speech Fundamentals 


A Summer Season of Four Plays: 
The Rainmaker, Anastasia, Char- 
ley’s Aunt, Greea Grow the Lilacs 

Ideal Location: 


The beautiful city of DeLand is 
only thirty minutes drive from 
world-famous Daytona Beach. 


For information write to: 


CHARLES C. RITTER 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs In: 

Speech Re-education, Audiology Interpretive Reading 

Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion Drama and Theater 
Teaching of Speech 


Two Summer Sessions: June 17-July 19; July 22-August 23 
24th Annual Writers Conference Creative Arts Program 
10th Annual High School Speech Institute 


Visiting Jon Eisenson, Joseph Sheehan, Speech Rehabilitation; 
Summer Rex E. Robinson, Public Address; Polly Gaupp, Cos- 
Staff tumer; Charles Gaupp, Director. 


Write for information concerning programs in 


Speech: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman, Division of Speech 
English: RUFUS PUTNEY, Chairman, Department of English and Speech 
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Summer Study at Northwestern 
School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


The 1957 Summer Sessions 


The Eight-Week Session: June 25 - August 17 
The Six-Week Session: June 25 - August 3 


@ Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in Speech. 


@ Six Departments of Instruction: Public Speaking; Interpretation; 
Theatre; Radio, Television, and Film; Speech Correction and Audi- 
ology; Speech Education. 


@ Special Features of the 1957 Summer Session: Four credit-bearing 
yes nara with distinguished visiting lecturers to supplement our 
resident faculty—Symposium in Speech Problems: Neurological 
Aspects of Speech and Language; Symposium in Color Television; 
Symposium on the Oral Interpretation of Literature; Symposium on 
School and College Discussion and Debate Programs; a credit-bear- 
ing workshop dealing with the teaching of the basic course in 
speech; Practicum in Theatre (study and participation in North- 
western Drama Festival and Eagles Mere Summer Playhouse) ; in- 
ternships in television with Stations WNBQ-NBC and WITW, 
Chicago; public reading hours, 


@ The Northwestern Drama Festival—a unique all-student acting 
company presenting a four-week rotating repertory season of four 
great plays in the new open-air theatre. 


@ Speech and Hearing Clinics in operation throughout the summer. 


@ The 27th annual High School Institute in Speech—sections in 
Theatre, Radio and Television, and Public Speaking and Debate. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 
For information address: 
JAMES H. McBURNEY, Dean 


of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 

... creates new 


and better sound patterns 


Couch Tharapiste... on scan 


Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span od 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pr 
ceeds at. an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN: 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice —in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exception 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that thy 
are “pedagogically superior”. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


* Microphones * Microphone stands 

© Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 

¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxs 
© Cables and connectors * Cartridges and needles 


Home and for 
Small Classes 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


as they hear 

so shall 

they speak & 

THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 

Jay Ware, ne, arren, inc. 
Sole Distributor Of . 


4 Bailey’s Therapeutic Medical Electronics Designed tor Better Hearing 
Furniture 1247-49. W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL 


GATED COMPRESSION | 
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WARREN 
Custom-built 
Serves Any Size Class 
up to 20 
Especially Adapted to Individual Training 
*PATENT NO. 2.659.777 


el The Department of Speech 


University of Florida 
Gainesville 


a 
FACULTY 
Public Address 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D....... Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dickey, Dallas C., Ph.D... . Rhetorical History and Criticism 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Ph.D............ Rhetorical Theory 
Hale, Lester L., Ph D.......... Speech Pathology; Phonetics 
Audiology 
Mase, Darrel J., Ph.D..... Florida Center of Clinical Services 
McClellan, Margaret, M.A............-+: Speech Education 
Miles, Jeanne, M.A........... Speech for Foreign Students 
Van Meter, John, M.A.............. Theatre; Interpretation 
Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D........... Directo? of Theatre 
and Graduate Assistants 


Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
English Language Institute for Foreign Students, 
June 28 to August 30, C. K. Thomas, Director. 

¢ Facilities: completely new, air-conditioned quarters, 
with the finest —_ studios, speech and hearing 
clinic, workshop theatre. 

+ Speech and Hearing Clinic co-ordinated as part of the 

orida Center of Clinical Services. 

Camp Crystal Lake Speech Correction Program for 
Children, June 16 to aon 10. 

¢ For information, write 

H. P. ConsTans 
Head, Department of 


University of Flor: 
Gainesville, Florida 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Florida State University 
TALLAHASSEE 


x 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A. or B.S. M.A. or M.S. 


x * 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION AND THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
BASIC SCIENCES 


xk * 


A limited number of assistantships and fellowships 
available for highly qualified applicants. 


x * 


For Information Write to 


C. W. EDNEY 


Head of The Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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